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COMMENT 


Tue nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency by 
the Republicans being now absolutely certain, public attention 
is concentrated on the selection of his Democratic competitor. 
It begins to look as if the lunatics in the Democratic party 
would muster a sufficient number of delegates to the St. Louis 
convention to thwart the will of the majority under the two- 
thirds rule. If the Democratic national convention would, 
immediately after its organization, abolish that rule, it is 
probable that the conservative element of the party would 
be able not only to frame the platform, but also to name the 
candidates. It is high time, therefore, that Democrats who 
desire the triumph of their principles should recognize the 
expediency of abandoning a custom which, under existing 
would be more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. By those who are conversant with the 
history of the two-thirds rule since the formulation of it in 
1832, it is well known that at no time did the regulation con- 
fer any benefit upon the Southern States by which it was 
prescribed, while on three occasions it wrought them a grievous 
injury. In 1832 it was superfluous, because there was no 
opposition inside of the Democratic party to the renomination 
of Andrew Jackson. In 1836 and 1840 Martin Van Buren 
had practically no competitor in the Democratic camp. In 
1852 and 1856 the South gained nothing, and lost nothing, 
by the enforcement of the two-thirds rule. 


circumstances, 


In 1844, had the majority of the national convention been 
permitted to carry out their wishes and to nominate Martin 
Van Buren, it is almost certain that the Democratic nominee 
would have secured more electoral votes than did James K. 
Polk; and it is probable that the Mexican war, with all of 
the resultant political troubles, would never have taken place. 
In 1848, had it been known that the two-thirds rule would be 
abolished, the friends of Van Buren would have made a second 
and successful effort to bring about his nomination; the Barn- 
burner revolt in the State of New York would have been 
averted, and the Whig candidate for the Presidency would 
have been defeated. In 1860, had Stephen A. Douglas, to 
whom a majority of the delegates were devoted, been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic convention at Charleston, it is evi- 
dent from the votes east in the following November that he 
would have been elected. But, as Lincoln had predicted, the 
position which Douglas was foreed to take in the Illinois 
canvass for a seat in the United States Senate cost him the 
support of the extreme pro-slavery wing of the Democratic 
party, the wing which, in its unwillingness to accept the “ Lit- 
tle Giant ” for leader, committed political suicide by seceding 
from the Charleston convention, and coercing its section into 
the adoption of a course that led straight to the destruction 
of the domestic institution which it wished to protect. A 
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curse to the South when it was mighty, the two-thirds rule 
emasculates the influence which Southern Democrats, if uni- 
ted, might still wield in a national convention. 


There is no doubt that the movement in favor of nominating 
ex-President Cleveland for the Presidency is gaining ground 
among the Democrats in the Borough of Manhattan. An out- 
burst of pro-Cleveland sentiment on the part of a district 
organization has been followed by the announcement that a 
mass-meeting will soon be held at which speeches will be made 
by Mr. John G. Carlisle, Mr. Charles Fairchild, and other men . 
conspicuously associated with the Cleveland administrations. 
That, if the ex-President will permit it, the New Jersey dele- 
gation will present his name to the Democratic national con- 
vention may be taken for granted. On February 29, however, 
a Wall Street news bureau asserted, on what is alleged to b« 
first-hand authority, that Mr. Cleveland’s determination not 
to be a candidate was unalterable. It added that Mr. Cleve- 
land had but slight expectation of the Democratic party nomi- 
nating what might be called a decent candidate for the Presi- 
dency. It is searecely to be expected that the national con- 
vention will nominate one of Mr. Cleveland’s lieutenants, it 
their chief, who is far more widely known, and who would run 
incomparably better, declines to serve. We observe that a poll 
of the Democratic State Committee of Georgia, which took 
place at Atlanta on February 29, resulted as follows: For “a 
sound, conservative candidate,” 15; for Cleveland, 6; for Gor- 
man, 5; for Parker, 4; for Hearst, 3; for anybody except 
Hearst, 3. We note, by the way, that, on February 29, Mr. 
Hearst’s New York newspaper, the American, published an 
alleged interview with Mr. Herman Ridder, the editor of the 
Staats Zeitung, to the effect that Hearst would be acceptable 
to him, though not on a silver platform. The assertion was 
promptly repudiated by Mr. Ridder. What the last-named 
gentleman said was this: That he favored the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland, and under no circumstances would support a 
silverite candidate for President. He declares that he refused 
to.say a word concerning the Hearst boom. The same policy 
of silence on that subject is observed by Mr. Charles F. Mur- 
phy, who adheres to the eonviction which he has repeatedly 
expressed that if the Democratic party desires to elect its can- 
didate, and is not deliberately riding for a fall, it will select 
Mr. Cleveland. 


It begins to look as if Mr. William R. Hearst’s candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency may have 
to be taken seriously. The fact that he is not a frequent or 
eloquent speaker, and has seldom, if ever, been heard on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, or on the stump, is not 
the fatal obstruction to his eligibility which some persons 
imagine it to be. Thomas Jefferson was no orator: his in- 
fluence was acquired exclusively by the pen. In the eyes of 
many hundreds of thousands of naive and ecredulous readers, 
Mr. Hearst is the author of every editorial article that appears 
in every issue of his numerous newspapers. It follows that, 
from their point of view, he seems to be a good deal of a man, 
measuring quite up to the standard set by such Presidents as 
Polk, Johnson, and Arthur. As the presumable writer, and as, 
certainly, the responsible indorser, of every word printed over 
his signature, he is indisputably a more important figure on 
the public stage than was Mr. William J. Bryan a week before 
the latter secured a nomination for the Presidency at the 
hands of the Democratic national convention of 1896. Al- 
though Mr. Bryan has, thus far, declined to avow himself a 
supporter of Mr. Hearst’s, it is significant that only in States 
and Territories where the Bryanites are strong has the Hearst 
boom been launched successfully. 


There is no reason to believe that Mr. Hearst will get a 
single delegate from the city or State of New York, although 
he represents a metropolitan district in Congress. On the 
other hand, he seems likely to have the delegates from New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. It would not be surprising should he have some 
support from California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, and Colorado. Some delegations 
also seem assured to him from the Middle West, and the South: 
we refer to those of Mississippi, of Iowa, and of Kentucky. 
A vigorous effort is making to gain for him some delegates 
from Massachusetts, and other New England States. On th 



































whole, it is needful for prudent Democrats to confront the 
possibility that the Bryan-Hearst combination may control a 
little more than a third of the members of the Democratic 
national convention. The fact should be accepted as con- 
elusive proof of the need of abolishing the two-thirds rule. 
No doubt the nomination of Mr. Hearst is as impossible this 
year as would be that of Mr. Bryan. If nominated, Mr. Hearst 
would poll even fewer votes than were cast for the Democratic 
nominee in 1900. Still he and his next friend, the editor of 
the Commoner, may exercise a pernicious influence on the 
framing of a platform and the selection of a candidate at 
St. Louis. 

Since the recent meeting of the Republican State Committee 
of New York, the deposition of Senator Platt from the leader- 
ship of his party in that State is no longer open to question. 
Governor Odell is now the “boss,” and will remain so during 
the rest of his term of office, which expires, however, with the 
current year. There seems to be no doubt that he can secure 
the chairmanship of the next Republican State Committee 
if he desires it; or can obtain a third nomination for the 
Governorship. Which of those honors he will choose depends 
on the determination of a preliminary question, whether, name- 
ly, he will be invited to succeed the late Senator Hanna in 
the chairmanship of the Republican National Committee. We 
scarce'y think that sincere and well-informed friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt would permit the last-named position to be offered 
to the present Governor of New York. The efficiency of his 
‘ampaign methods was not demonstrated by the fact that in 
1902 he was reelected by a plurality of less than nine thousand, 
although the municipal administration of New York city was 
in the hands of an ally, Mayor Low. Under Mayor McClellan 
all the power of the municipal administration will be used 
against the Republican candidates for the Presidency and the 
Governorship. 


The total eclipse of Mr. Platt bodes ill to the fortunes of 
his colleague in the Senate, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. What 
Mr. Odell’s intention is with regard to the Senatorship is not 
yet definitely known. It was at one time reported that he had 
promised the seat now occupied by Mr. Depew to ex-Governor 
Frank Black, who, undoubtedly, is one of the ablest and most 
eloquent men in the Republican party. According to another 
rumor, Mr. Odell is hesitating between Governor Black and 
a certain eminent financier. It now looks as if Mr. Odell 
would dominate the Republican members of the next New 
York Legislature, but it is possible that they will not con- 
stitute a majority. If the Democrats in a lucid moment 
should nominate a conservative and trusted man for the Presi- 
dency, it is possible that they might gain control of both 
branches of the New York Legislature. In that event the 
whole vast structure of hopes and plans which Mr. Odell has 
reared on his assumed ability to manipulate the huge canal 
fund would be levelled to the ground, and “like the baseless 
fabrie of a vision, leave not a wrack behind.” 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor has made public the 
report of the special commission appointed by the President 
last September, to examine the conditions existing at the Ellis 
Island Immigration Station, New York. Inasmuch as the 
chairman of the committee was Mr. Arthur von Briesen, there 
is no reason to suppose that the conclusions were warped by any 
bias against the New York Staats Zeitung, the newspaper by 
which the charges of mismanagement were originally made. 
The commission, which seems to have made a careful investi- 
gation, reports that most of the charges are unfounded. It 
dismisses, for example, as unsupported by any evidence, the 
accusation that there has been a deportation of large numbers 
of immigrants who should have been allowed to land. Re- 
pelled also, as unsustained by proof, is the charge that un- 
cleanly conditions exist in and about the buildings at Ellis 
Island. As a matter of fact, the buildings and appointments 
were found to be exceptionally clean, though there was a 
doubt as to whether blankets were sufficiently disinfected. 


The commission also dismissed as unwarranted the charge 
that women and children and others who are detained at Ellis 
Island, or in the hospitals thereof, are required to do menial 
work. On the whole, the commission reports that the testi- 
mony is conclusive that immigrants are treated not unkindly, 
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but, on the contrary, with every possible consideration, so far as 
the inadequate facilities at Ellis Island permit. They are well 
fed, fairly well housed, and, when ill, are cared for in hospi- 
tals—all without expense to themselves. If permitted to land, 
the permission releases the immigrant instantly from the direct 
control of the Ellis Island authorities. If, however, friends 
or relatives, who will act in the capacity of special protectors, 
ere expected to call for him, he is supplied gratuitously with 
food and clothing until their arrival. The obvious purpose 
of such temporary detenticn is to protect immigrants from 
falling into evil hands. Far from discovering any proof of a 
general animus against immigrants on the part of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, the commission declares Commis- 
sioner Williams entitled to the highest commendation for the 
zeal, intelligence, and humanity evineed by him in administer- 
ing the affairs of the Ellis Island station. 


On Monday, February 29, the Age-Herald of Birmingham, 
Alabama, published an interesting letter, in which Booker T. 
Washington directed attention to the fact that, within the 
preceding fortnight, three members of his race, one of whom 
was a woman, had been burned at the stake. Not one of the 
three victims was charged with a crime even remotely con- 
nected with the abuse of a white woman. They were simply 
accused of murder. He went on to appeal to white men at 
the South to take firm ground against barbarities that would 
be certain in the end to prove more degrading to the people 
who inflict them than to the sufferers. It is true also, as he 
says, that if the law is systematically disregarded when a negro 
is concerned, it is only a question of time when the law will 
be disregarded also when a white man is accused. That the 
appeal to the good feeling and good sense of Southern whites 
will not be made in vain was attested on the preceding day 
Sunday, February 28—when Governor Vardaman, who has been 
looked upon as exceptionally hostile to the colored race, saved 
at Batesville, Mississippi, a negro from a mob that had threat- 
ened to burn him at the stake. The offence of which the 
colored man was accused had nothing to do with the “new 
negre crime.” Tle had been arrested on February 27 for the 
murder of a white engine-driver, and the sheriff, knowing that 
he would be powerless‘to save the negro’s life, had telegraphed 
to Governor Vardaman for assistance. Leaving Jackson, the 
State capital, at 10 p.m., the Governor, attended by some sixty 
soldiers, travelled all night, and reached Batesville about day- 
break, just in time to deprive the mob of their prospective 
victim. It is significant that the Governor’s train was well- 
nigh wrecked by an engine-driver who is known to have been 
in sympathy with the mob. We need not say that the course 
pursued by Governor Vardaman reflects the highest credit 
upon him personally, and on his State. There is not even 
the shadow of an excuse for burnings in Mississippi, if it be 
true that, since the new Constitution has been operative, there 
have been no examples of the new negro crime in that common- 
wealth. 

A eurious colloquy took place in the House of Representa- 
tives on February 29 between Representative Gilbert of Ken- 
tucky, a Democrat, and Representative Scott of Kansas, a 
Republican. The former was discussing the “freedom and 
equality ” plank of the Republican national platform, and re- 
marked that the American people got an exhibition of the 
Republican notion of freedom and equality when a certain 
colored man named Booker Washington lunched with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House. Mr. Scott asked Mr. 
Gilbert what he would say if a Democratic President should 
invite a negro to his table. To Mr. Gilbert’s declaration that 
such an incident would be impossible, Mr. Scott rejoined that 
during the first administration of Mr. Cleveland a negro from 
Kansas was introduced to the President, and was by him in- 
vited to sit at the same table at luncheon, an invitation which 
was accepted. The negro was ©. H. J. Taylor, who afterwards 
held the office of Register of Deeds for the District of Colum- 
bia, as Frederick Douglass had held it before him. The only 
comment that. Mr. Cochran of Missouri could manage to make 
on the fact cited by Mr. Scott was that the incident proved 
Grover Cleveland to have been a good Republican. We long 
since recalled in these columns the invitation given by Mr. 
Cleveland to the negro Taylor, and pointed out that an act 
of courtesy which was entirely devoid of political importance 
twenty years ago had become invested with grave significance 













to the constitutional changes which, with the approval of 
many Northern men, had been made in several Southern 
States; changes justified in the eyes of their authors and en- 
dorsers by the belief that the assumption of social and political 
equality between the races which lay at the root of the Recon- 
struction legislation has, or should have, no foundation in fact. 
Searcely anybody dreamed of complaining in 1885 because a 
Democratic negro, the prospective occupant of the office of 
Register of Deeds, had been treated with the same conven- 
tional politeness to which his Republican predecessor, Fred- 
crick Douglass, had been long accustomed. Other times, other 
usages. What was immaterial two decades ago might be a 
serious blunder to-day. 


We have read with interest some comments on “ Peonage in 
the South,” which appeared on February 24 in the Age-Herald 
of Birmingham, Alabama. This trustworthy newspaper in- 
forms us that, while it has no desire to defend peonage, yet, as 
a matter of fact, it knows that ninety per cent. of the persons 
charged with the crime in the County of Tallapoosa were guilt- 
less of deliberately violating the law. It seems to have been 
generally believed in Tallapoosa County not only by the whites, 
but by the blacks, that a well-to-do citizen who took a negro 
out of jail by paying his fine, and allowed him to work out 
the indebtedness, was doing the so-called peon an act of kind- 
ness. It is said that at every term of court negroes would call 
upon white acquaintances to help them out of trouble, for the 
reason that they preferred to work for white farmers rather 
than go to the chain-gang. As white farmers, on their part, 
saw a profit in the transaction, the practice gradually spread. 
Obviously the custom of permitting negroes to work out alone 
might lend itself to abuses, and some eases of cruelty having 
been disclosed, the courts put an end to the practice. Accord- 
ing to the Age-Herald, the stopping of peonage has caused dis- 
content among negroes, as well as among some whites, but 
the leading men of the communities concerned heartily ap- 
prove of the reform. They cheerfully bear the temporary 
inconvenience due to a scarcity of labor, in order to relieve 
from odium the counties in which they live. 


It is settled that the Panama Canal is to be completed by 
the government of the United States. Before a single spade 
is put in the soil of the isthmus, however, adequate measures 
should be taken for the enforcement of sanitary regulations. 
It would be a national disgrace if the mortality of the laborers 
should reeall the appalling loss of life incurred by the builders 
of the Panama Railroad; and, again, by the employees of the 
Lesseps Canal Company. A failure on the part of our gov- 
ernment to provide sufficient precautions against pestilence 
will be inexcusable, because it is forewarned. Surgeon J. C. 
Perry has just submitted a report on the existing sanitary 
conditions of the isthmus to Surgeon-General Wyman of the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. Let us note first 
what he says about the canal strip, ten miles wide and forty- 
seven miles long, which already has a population of about 
15,000 persons, and which, presently, will have two or three 
times as many inhabitants. After pointing out that the 
denizens of this belt are almost exclusively negroes and Chi- 
nese, Surgeon Perry says that all the villages are extremely 
filthy. There is not even a pretence of sanitary regulations or 
restrictions. There are no sewers, and there is no supply of 
water, except that furnished by rain or obtained from small 
springs or streams. Offal or waste matter is simply thrown 
into the streets or left on the ground, in close proximity to 
hovels, thence to be removed by buzzards, or hogs, or the tor- 
rential rains. 


Under the circumstances, we are not surprised to hear that 
all types of malarial fever are encountered in the canal strip, 
or that tuberculosis, rheumatism, and beri-beri are common. 
So much for the canal belt itself. If now we turn to its ter- 
minals, Colon and Panama, we learn that the island on which 
the former town is situated is a coral formation, the surface 
of which is only a few feet above the ‘sea-level. The houses, 
except those oceupied by railway officials, are, for the most 
part, built in a swamp, which is covered with water during the 
rainy season. Not only then, but sometimes also during the 
dry season, water stands in stagnant pools beneath two-thirds 
of the buildings. Colon’s supply of drinking-water is derived 
exclusively from rain collected in cisterns, or from reservoirs 
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on Monkey Hill, close to which reservoirs are houses occupied 
by negro families that wash their soiled clothing in the water. 
For scavengers Colon relies on buzzards and dogs. It is true 
that yellow fever is not so frequent in the town as it is at 
Panama, yet three fatal cases of the malady occurred last year 
among the better class of the white population. Surgeon 
Perry, for his part, has no doubt that Colon can be made a 
healthy tropical city. For competent sanitary engineers the 
task would be by no means impracticable. The proof of this 
assertion is that the section of the town occupied by the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company is kept clean and dry, and is equipped 
with a modern sewerage system. What is needed is to fill in 
the swampy part of the island, to destroy most of the huts now 
occupied by negroes, and to require new houses to be built 
on sanitary principles. 


Canada is by no means a unit on Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
scheme. It is becoming evident that, while the preferential 
tariff with England is warmly endorsed by the more Con- 
servative element in the Dominion, it has many opponents 
among the Liberals, who object in principle to imperialism, 
as likely to lead Canada into militarism, and who seek rather 
to make Canada a sovereign state in everything but name, 
and not an appanage of the mother country. A powerful 
address in this sense was delivered the other day by Profess- 
or Adam Shortt, of the University of Kingston, Ontario, 
before the Canadian Club. Professor Shortt described Mr. 
Chamberlain as a kind of William J. Bryan—honest, enthu- 
siastic, but unable to see the whole circle, and taking no 
thought of either past or future. Mr. Chamberlain makes 
the wildest statements, and pledges his honor on all kinds 
of future events which no mortal can foresee. He raises so 
many disputable points that he can only be answered by a hail- 
storm of statistics. His plan, in Professor Shortt’s view, is 
not really good for Canada. It is a positive detriment to 
Canada to proclaim that Manitoba and the Territories can 
never be prosperous until England grants a preferential tariff. 
Moreover, the differences in the price of wheat are so consider- 


- able in different parts of Canada that a preferential duty 


would tend to favor certain localities at the expense of others; 
no uniform benefit could be assured. 


Professor Shortt went on to liken the preferential proposal 
to a business of the same family, an arrangement made on 
sentimental rather than economic grounds, that invariably 
leads to trouble, for the reason that each party desires to do 
more for the other than he really can. He also proceeded to 
say that if Canada was going to build up the empire by fur- 
nishing a preferential market for British manufactures, there 
would be disappointment, and likewise if Britain tried to build 
up the empire by giving a preference to Canadian wheat, 
there would be disappointment. He declared that Canadians 
should rather pay attention to the great natural resources 
at their own doors. It was, doubtless, a sense of this growing 
opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme which recently led 
the Ottawa Citizen to say that Great Britain might decide 
to adopt protection, Mr. Chamberlain might successfully for- 
mulate a scheme of interimperial tariff preference, but before 
the great project reached finality its fate would have to be 
decided in a political battle fought in the constituencies of 
Canada. In that fight all so-called sentimental forces of 
loyalty and patriotism’ would be arrayed against the tremen- 
dous temptation of material advantage by which the wealth 
and cunning of the United States would endeavor to induce 
the Dominion to accept continental reciprocity in lieu of 
the British scheme. Canada, declared the Citizen, could not 
be awakened too soon to the fact that she would be called on 
to undergo a strain that would test her allegiance to the yt- 
most. 

It is a satisfaction that John Turner, the English anarchist, 
is to have a hearing in April before the United States Supreme 
Court. Meanwhile he is released from Ellis Island, where he 
has been locked up for four months, and ean fill his lecture 
cngagements in Canada. Turner is personally a mild and 
orderly man, but he is a theoretical anarchist like Krapotkin, 
and does not believe in organized government. He is a fluent 
preacher of the theories he affects. How violent his utterances 
may sometimes be we do not know, but he enjoys the right of 
free speech in England, where he goes and comes at his will 
























































































and spouts unmolested. He was arrested here by the Ellis 
Island authorities, while making an address on labor-unions 
at the Lenox Lyceum. The arrest was made under the law 
for the exclusion of anarchists which was passed after the 
assassination of President McKinley. The law aims to keep 
out dangerous persons who might commit, or incite, political 
murders. Commissioner Williams and his associates thought 
the law applied to Turner. A good many other persons thought 
it didn’t, and held that if it did it was bad law, and contrary 
to the constitutional prohibition of the abridgment of free 
speech. "The whole subject is highly important. Turner has 
got his case before the Supreme Court, at the cost of four 
months’ imprisonment. He could have been deported at once 
if he had consented. As the result of this inconvenience 
which he has voluntarily sustained, we shall get an interpreta- 
tion of the new law from our highest court. 


On February 29 the Republicans of the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gressional District of New York renominated Lucius N. 
Littauer for Congress, and named him and State Senator 
Brackett as delegates to the Republican national convention. 
The convention, at the instance, doubtless, of Messrs. Brackett 
and Littauer, declined to instruct for Roosevelt, or even to 
endorse his administration. This action, or want of action, 
is interpreted to mean that Mr. Littauer and the President are 
no longer in the same political boat. Since that is the ease, 
it is obviously Littauer who has disembarked, for the boat 
still swims and makes excellent progress, and the President is 
still in it. Mr. Littauer expressed “ feelings of deepest grati- 
tude” to his constituents for standing by him in recent 
troubles, resulting, as he expressed it, from a malicious attack 
of enemies who “sought to make a clean and honest business 
transaction a violation of law.” He would have done better 
to avoid making it so evident that he does not include the 
President, Mr. Root, or Attorney-General Knox among those 
to whom he has reason to feel grateful. They did no more, 
and no less, in his case than their official obligations compelled ; 
to have done otherwise would have been neglect of duty. It 
does not help Mr. Littauer’s case to make this public admission 
that he and his old friend Roosevelt are out. 


It is a very stirring story that Samuel Hopkins Adams tells 
in McClure’s Magazine about Caleb Powers and Kentucky. 
Mr. Adams is a well-known newspaper man in New York. 
He knows how to tell a story. He is the son of a minister 
and the grandson of a minister, and was well grounded in 
veracity in early life. He is a conscientious as well as a graph- 
ic narrator, and his story is undoubtedly as accurate as he 
could make it. Caleb Powers was the Republican Secretary 
of State in Kentucky, a member of the administration of 
Governor Taylor, which was turned out of office by William 
Goebel’s Legislature. He has been in jail in Louisville or 
Frankfort for four years, and is now under sentence of death 
for the murder of William Goebel. All newspaper readers 
will recall the shooting of Goebel, but in most minds the 
details of the case have probably grown faint. We have read 
that Governor Taylor ran away from Kentucky and had not 
dared to return, because if he did he would be tried for Goebel’s 
murder. He has said that he could not get a fair trial in 
Kentucky if he went back there, and we have believed him. 
The Governor of Indiana has refused to extradite him from 
that State. How well warranted that refusal was is made 
clear by Mr. Adams’s narrative of the case of Caleb Powers. 
Powers has been three times tried for the murder of Goebel, 
and has been convicted each time. Twice he has been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life. As the result of the third 
trial he was sentenced to be hanged. The first and second 
trials were upset by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. On the 
third that court has not yet passed. If it fails to interfere, 
Mr. Adams says that effort will be made to bring the case 
before the United States Supreme Court, and if that fails, 
Powers will be hanged, unless the Democratic Governor of 
Kentucky commutes his sentenee. 


The way Mr. Adams puts it is that if the higher courts 
fail Powers, “nothing but the intervention of a Democratic 
Governor stands hetween the State of Kentucky and the 
onus of a legal lynching.” For Mr. Adams has no doubt at all 
that Powers is innocent, and no one who reads his story can 
doubt that at least Powers has been improperly convicted. The 
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chief witness against him on his first trial was proved to be 
a perjurer, and indicted for perjury, but released on bail ($200), 
and promptly ran away. Juries in all three trials were prac- 
tically packed. The judge in the first two trials was a bitter 
and outspoken partisan; the judge in the third trial was not 
much better. The chief evidence in the third trial was a con- 
fession obtained by physical torture and terror from a 
witness, Henry Youtsey, who is himself suspected of being the 
man who shot Goebel. Mr. Adams declares that the state of 
feeling between Republicans and Democrats in Kentucky over 
the Goebel murder is such that it is impossible that any 
one indicted for a share in that murder can have a fair trial. 
As to the Powers ease, he says that the animosities engendered 
by it have brought about scores of fatal quarrels. Business 
partnerships have been dissolved by it, churches broken up, 
old friendships withered, families disunited. Ladies who sent 
tood to Powers in Frankfort jail had their gardens ruined 
and their domestic pets poisoned; the barns of folks who 
“talked too much” caught fire; the Governor’s wife was 
ostracized in Frankfort. One side is as bitter as the other, 
but the Democrats have the official power. It is an extraordi- 
nary story, and would be impossible if we did not remember 
how very close Kentucky came to civil war after Goebel was 
shot. 


This story will be widely read, and the country will follow 
the Powers case with quickened interest after reading it. The 
state of things in Kentucky as Mr. Adams describes them 
helps the observer to understand how it has happened that 
Kentucky Democrats have declared for Hearst and Bryan, 
and that Colonel Henry Watterson no longer cares to take 
an active part in public affairs. Bryan was a strong and 
constant backer of Goebel, and Goebel aimed at nothing less 
than a dictatorship in Kentucky. Any State that has civili- 
zing influences to spare should try to find a market for them 
in the Blue-Grass country. 


The conditions of intermarriage between Catholics and 
Protestants have lately come under discussion in some of the 
newspapers, and the stipulations precedent which are wont 
to be made by the Roman Catholic Church have been set forth 
with some minuteness. The Church, through its representa- 
tive, usually stipulates that the marriage shall be indissoluble 
except by death, that the Catholic contracting party shall at 
all times be allowed the free exercise of the Catholic religion, 
that all children of either sex born of the contemplated union 
shall be brought up Roman Catholics, and that no other cere- 
mony than that performed by the Catholic priest shall take 


-place. There is usually no objection to any of these stipula- 


tions except the one that concerns the children. Where one 
of the prospective parents is a Protestant, the demand that all 
the children shall be brought up Catholics seems somewhat 
grasping. Yet this demand is always made under threat that 
unless it is complied with the Church will not countenance 
the marriage, nor suffer a priest to perform the ceremony. 
What is not generally known is that when the persons about 
to marry are agreed not to concede this stipulation about the 
children, and abide stoutly by that conclusion, the Church 
through its priest will sometimes marry them without it. 
When threat, injunction, and entreaty have failed, and it is 
plainly a question whether a priest or some one else shall per- 
form the ceremony, the priest sometimes does it. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread even to the ‘Catholic Church, but the 
effort to get the whole loaf is always “urgent, and persistent 
up to the very last. A very few Protestants succeed in keep- 
ing their half-loaf in such cases, but only when their pro- 
spective Catholic spouses are ready at a pinch to change their 
Church rather than abandon the marriage. 


President Eliot of Harvard says in his annual report that 
of all sports that which has been conducted at Cambridge 
with the least intelligence and success is football—except 
from a pecuniary point of view. The trouble with foot- 
ball is that it has been Rockefellered. The end has been lost 
sight of in a too sedulous cultivation of means. The idea of 
sport has been lost out of it. Everything has been sacrificed 
to “success,” with the result that success itself has been sacri- 
ficed. There is no joy in Harvard football; no light, no sweet- 
ness; no real success; nothing but bitter competition and a 
profit of about $60,000 a year, 










































































































The War and its International Aspects 


Ar the hour when we write, the progress of the war in the Far 
East indicates that the Japanese are not only destined to remain 
preponderant at sea, but are also likely to prove successful in the 
earlier military operations. Events have shown that Russia was 
unprepared for the contest, and that her Foreign Office should 
have spared no effort to avert it for at least a year or two to 
come, instead of provoking it by the unsatisfactory reply to Japan’s 
latest note embodying demands which had been frankly described 
as constituting an irreducible minimum. We can only explain 
the blunder committed by the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
on the assumption that gross ignorance prevailed in court circles 
at St. Petersburg concerning two vital questions, namely: first, 
the state of public feeling among intelligent Japanese and the 
adequacy of Japan’s preparations, military and naval, for war; 
and, secondly, the frightful extent to which every department of 
Russia’s military and naval organizations in the Far East had been 
honeycombed and paralyzed by fraud. Keeping in mind the shame- 
ful peculations of the bureaucracy during the Crimean war and 
during Russia’s last war with Turkey, we have no doubt that 
money enough had been drawn from the treasury to place in or 
near Manchuria from two to three times as many soldiers as are 
actually there. We have no doubt, either, that money had been 
furnished, and was supposed to have been expended, in sufficient 
quantities to provide the ordnance, arms, ammunition, and food- 
supplies that would be required by an army of three hundred 
thousand men for at least two vears to come. We now have rea- 
son to believe that. outside of the railway guards, who cannot 
leave their stations for an hour, even in time of peace, there were 
not a hundred thousand Russian soldiers between Lake Baikal on 
the west and Vladivostok and Port Arthur on the east and south 
at the outbreak of the war, and that, even for so inadequate a 
force, the supplies already forwarded would be exhausted in three 
months. Once more has the Russian colossus proved to have feet 
of clay. Of what avail are the ostensible vast resources of the 
Russian Empire if, owing to the ingrained and all-pervasive cor- 
ruption of the bureaucracy and the military system, they never 
can be turned to account in the right place and at the proper mo- 
ment? 

As might have been expected, the Russian navy has _ not 
escaped the sapping influence of the decomposition to which the 
Russian army has been long subjected. The present contest, it 
should be remembered, has offered the first opportunity of testing 
what Russian war-ships and their personnel are made of since 
the battle of Navarino; for, during the Crimean war, it would have 
been madness for the Russian squadrons to confront the fleets of 
their British and French opponents. That the result of the test 
has been deplorable must be admitted by those who are disposed 
to sympathize with Russia. When the Japanese made their night 
attack upon Port Arthur, on February 8-9, almost all of the Rus- 
sian naval officers seem to have been amusing themselves on shore. 
During many subsequent naval engagements the Russian gunners 
seem to have exhibited no efficiency, if we may judge from the 
slightness of the damage known to have been inflicted on Japan’s 
war-ships. How ill provided is Port Arthur in respect of food-sup- 
plies, may be guessed from the fact that all civilians were long since 
expelled from the fortress. That Russia has no local military 
force equal to the defence of the Liao-tung peninsula is evident 
from General Stoessel’s sddress to the Port Arthur garrison, in 
which he warns them that he expects to be forthwith besieged by 
land as well as by sea. Had the huge number of troops for which 
the St. Petersburg exchequer paid been really forwarded to Man- 
churia, a hundred thousand soldiers might be at this hour pro- 
tecting the Liao-tung peninsula. 

What is true of Port Arthur is true also of Vladivostok and of 
the Yalu River, which forms the boundary between Korea and a 
part of Manchuria occupied by Russia. At each of these three 
points Russia could and should have had, and had paid for having, 
a military force so large that Japan, even though preponderant at 
sea, could not have hoped to compete with it until many months 
should have elapsed. As things are, it seems probable that even 
on land the Japanese will prove superior in numbers at the points 
of collision. The blunder committed in provoking hostilities with- 
out adequate preparations at or near the theatre of war is scarce- 
ly retrievable by an army operating five or six thousand miles 
from its base, and dependent exclusively for reenforcements and 
supplies on a single-track and ill-built railway. 

The awful humiliation to which Russia will be subjected should 
she be decisively beaten by an Oriental power which she has affected 
to despise will, unquestionably, prompt her to seek revenge. Sooner 
than assent on her knees to any terms that the Japanese victor 
might see fit to impose, she would accept her share of a world- 
wide disaster and see all the great naval powers involved in the 
Far-Eastern conflict. Should she, therefore, be beaten on land, 
as she has been already beaten at sea, she is likely to spare no 
effort to gain the active aid of France and Germany. Both of 
the last-named powe:s cooperated, it will be remembered, with 
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Russia in 1895 to extort from Japan a retrocession to China of the 
Liao-tung peninsula, a retrocession quickly followed by a long 
lease of the coveted tongue of land to Russia. At that time, how- 
ever, France and Germany had obtained from the British Foreign 
Office assurances that Lord Rosebery, then Premier, would not 
uphold Japan in a refusal of their demand. The situation at the 
present time is, obviously, very different. A treaty exists between 
England and Japan, which binds the former party to assist the 
latter in the event of Russia’s securing support from a first-rate 
European power. Now, although France, Germany, and Russia 
might have ventured to confront Great Britain on the ocean in 
1895, when Russia ranked as the third naval power on earth, while 
Japan’s strength at sea was looked upon as a negligible quantity, 
it is obvious that the case to-day is materially altered. France 
and Germany have already built, or are building, sixty-one battle- 
ships, against a British total of sixty-three battle-ships. In re- 
spect of armored cruisers, Great Britain is very much superior to 
both France and Germany united. Moreover, Great Britain at 
this juncture would not be fighting alone, for she would have the 
cooperation of the active and victorious navy of Japan. On the 
other hand, France and Germany could derive no assistance for 
the moment from Russia’s depleted and discredited fleet. In a 
word, no naval expert would dispute the preponderance on the 
ocean, under existing circumstances, of a British-Japanese coali- 
tion to a belated combination of Russia, France, and Germany. 
We hardly need add that if the navy of the United States were 
cast into the scale on the side of the British and Japanese allies 
the war-vessels of France and Germany would be sunk, captured, 
or driven from the sea. 

We assume, therefore, that only with extreme reluctance would 
France or Germany now enter upon a struggle which, on Russia’s 
part, has been so grievously mismanaged, and from which neither 
of the first-named powers could hope for anything but maritime 
disaster. Neither M. Combes, the French Premier, nor M. Del- 
casse, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, makes any secret of his 
personal unwillingness to be swept into the Far-Eastern vortex. 
So intimate, however, are the financial, political, and sentimental 
relations of France to Russia that a popular upheaval might at 
any moment subvert the existing cabinet and substitute a ministry 
committed to the immediate succor of the Czar. The money lent 
by France to Russia during the last decade is variously computed 
at from one billion, four hundred million dollars, to two billion 
dollars. The bankers through whom that stupendous sum was 
lent would do almost anything to avert a suspension of interest. 
We know how grave an effect was produced on French national 
sympathies during our war with Spain by the relatively insignifi- 
cant loans that had been made in Paris to the Madrid government. 
It is, moreover, only fair to say that the apprehensions of an un- 
easy creditor do not constitute the sole basis of French sympathy 
for the Czar. But for the friendship of the Russian sovereign, 
France would have stood for many years, and would now be stand- 
ing, in helpless and hopeless isolation, at the mercy of the Triple 
Alliance. Every decent Frenchman is keenly alive to the knowledge 
that to the Czar is due the rehabilitation of his country in its 
own eyes and in the eyes of the world. For France to evince in- 
gratitude to Russia would be at once base and shortsighted; and 
for that reason we find it difficult to believe that she would turn 
her back upon the Czar if a demand for her assistance should be 
imperatively made. It is true that on February 29 the Combes 
government was upheld by a majority of 77 in the Chamber of 
Deputies in its refusal to discuss the whole question of the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war, but there were some ominous incidents in the 
course of the debate, M. Firman Faure, a Nationalist member, 
assailing bitterly M. Pelletan, the Minister of Marine, and M. 
Doumer, formerly Governor-General of Indo-China and now presi- 
dent of the Budget Commission, threatening to undertake an in- 
dependent investigation ef the present condition of the navy. 
M. Doumer, who is one of the most outspoken and influential 
sympathizers with Russia in. the French Chamber, is known to 
be the author of the article published recently in the Figaro, which 
revealed for the first time Russia’s offer to join with France in a 
war against England at the time of the Fashoda affair. 

It is, in a word, on Paris that the eyes of onlookers who desire 
to see the war localized should be fixed; for there may be wit- 
nessed at any moment an outburst of pro-Russian sentiment that 
will drive not only France, but England, and, eventually, half of 
Europe, into the Far-Eastern contest. 





The Isle of Pines 


TueE United States Senate has failed to confirm within the pre- 
scribed time the treaty concluded last July, by which the Isle of 
Pines was ceded to the Republic of Cuba. The agreement, there- 
fore, is no longer binding, and we still retain the claim, which may 
be based on the wording of the Treaty of Paris. Our government 
has no intention, however, of enforcing such a claim, and it fol- 
lows that a new treaty, not open to any objections that might be 
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fairly urged to the former document, should be negotiated without 
delay. 

There is no doubt that, geographically, the Isle of Pines is as 
much a part of Cuba as Long Island is a part of the United States. 
Moreover, under the Spanish régime, the Isle of Pines was always 
treated as a part of Cuba’s administrative entity. During our 
military occupation of Cuba, the Isle of Pines continued to be so 
treated, and when, in 1902, the Pearl of the Antilles was formally 
transferred to the independent constitutional government created 
by her people, the Isle of Pines was left under her jurisdiction. 
Having thus practically renounced any right of ownership or right 
of occupation, all that remained for us to do was to remove any 
possible cloud that the Treaty of Paris might seem to have cast 
upon Cuba’s title, by embodying in a treaty the equivalent of a 
quit-claim deed. That is what our State Department undertook to 
do by the document signed last July. 

It seems, however, that during the period intervening between 
January 1, 1899, and May, 1902, a considerable number of Amer- 
ican citizens acquired land in the Isle of Pines, and invested money 
there in various ways, relying on unofficial assurances alleged to 
have been given by certain influential persons at Washington that 
the island would remain permanently a part of the United States. 
It might be contended that to such American investors the legal 
maxim caveat emptor applies. The alleged assurances were worth- 
less on their face, for, as we have said, the Isle of Pines has never 
for a moment, from January 1, 1899, up to the present hour, 
heen treated by us as a separate political or administrative entity. 
We presume, however, that nobody would desire to see American 
citizens subjected to pecuniary losses on merely technical grounds. 
We have no doubt that both the Cuban government and our State 
Department will afford them all the protection to which they are 
equitably entitled. It is obvious, however, that American investors 
cannot reasonably demand that the United States shall, by annexing 
the island, give to their investments the immense increment of value 
to which they may have looked forward. If it be true that lands 
in the Isle of Pines command lower prices to-day than they did 
three or four years ago, that is a risk which the buyers saw fit to 
run when they made purchases of real estate on the strength of 
unofficial assurances, given by nobody knows whom. It would 
he absurd for them to expect to receive from our government or 
from the Cuban government a pecuniary indemnity for the losses 
that may have been incurred in their speculations. What both 
governments can do, however, and doubtless will do, is to take 
adequate precautions in the new treaty to safeguard American 
residents from unfair discrimination in the matter of taxation 
or civil rights on the part of Cuba’s legislative or administrative 
authorities. It may be also that some equitable concessions will 
be secured in the matter of public schools, and of the language 
in which instruction shall be given to the children of American 
settlers. 

We have no doubt that all legitimate interests of American resi- 
dents in the Isle of Pines will be conserved in the new instrument 
to be framed by Secretary Hay with the Cuban Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. If, however, there lurks anywhere a hope that our 
vovernment will tarnish the hitherto stainless record of our treat- 
ment of Cuba, by an attempt to rob her of the Isle of Pines, 
such a discreditable hope should be renounced forthwith and for- 
ever, 

It might be well for our State Department, before repeating the 
attempt to settle by treaty the future ownership of the Isle of 
Pines, to refer to arbitration the question whether the island, as a 
matter of fact, belongs to Cuba or to the United States under the 
terms of the treaty of peace concluded between our government 
and Spain at Paris in 1898. If the decision of the arbitrators 
should be that the Isle of Pines is a part of our national territory, 
it is obvious that we could not cede it by treaty. The alienation 
of it would have to be authorized by Congress. If, on the other 
hand, arbitrators should say that the island belongs to Cuba, the 
Havana government needs no confirmation of its title by a covenant 
on our part equivalent to a quit-claim deed. We ourselves have 
never believed it to have been the intention of any members of the 
peace commission of 1898 to assigi to the Isle of Pines a political 
status differing in any particular from that given to Cuba. 





The Paradox of Santo Domingo 


INHABITANTS of that very beautiful, very fertile island which, 
among the Greater Antilles, is second in size only to Cuba, have 
always been exceedingly turbulent because their territory has al- 
Ways been exceedingly mountainous. They are politically dis- 
united—not occasionally, but as their chronic misfortune—because 
those natural features which are the very type of permanence, the 
impassable mountain barriers, scatter the people among small 
communities in isolated areas. They are abnormally prone to 
revolutions, like the Colombians, not owing to any personal 
characteristics that differentiate them from the inhabitants of the 
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somewhat more peaceful southern republics, but because Santo 
Domingo, more than all the other Latin-American countries ex- 
cepting Colombia, has from the beginning been afflicted by that 
kind of topography which forbids the widely scattered political 
groups ever to draw near to each other socially and commercially, 
thus developing identical interests. 

Now, although the cause of the trouble is found in the extreme 
rugosity of the island—the island itself being, in fact, nothing but 
the culmination of the Antillean continental uplift that formed 
eastern Central America as well—no careful student of West- 
Indian history will conclude that the deplorable effect must be 
accepted hopelessly, as though it were an immutable condition. 
On the contrary, it is just as certainly possible to do away with 
the effect. as it is certainly impossible to remove the cause: a 
paradoxical statement which must stand at the beginning of any 
sound policy that may be framed in the United States, in Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, or in Europe, for the redemption of the 
island; otherwise, all efforts will be made in vain. Our war-ships 
may be sent there, to “ strike sure and hard,” as a recent despatch 
from Washington says, “ with the purpose of putting an end once 
and for all to the present condition of affairs”; but the recorded 
experience of more than a century proves that the lesson will not 
be learned, and that the result of the proposed expedition will be 
limited to increasing the present wretchedness of a few coast 
towns. Our gunners and our marines might be better employed. 
Is it not worth while to remember that upon no other portion of the 
New World have highly civilized powers in the past tried more 
earnestly to impress by force of arms the lesson of respect for the 
rights of other nations; and that the forces of those polite foreign 
powers gave over the attempt as futile only after prolonged exer- 
tions and bitter suffering inflicted and sustained? Long ago 
France, Spain, and England, “once for all,” learned by experience 
what we, surely, may learn by a little exact and dispassionate 
study. San Domingoans and Haitians do not especially need the 
lessons that our navy or army could teach. Neither do they 
especially require missionaries or schoolmasters; since the re- 
ligious and secular instruction already provided for them is not 
without merit. But as an indispensable preliminary to all genu- 
ine progress, a complete system of highways and railways must be 
built. 

We do not suggest in this any visionary or impracticable scheme. 
England constructed such a system of inland communications in 
mountainous Jamaica, and the negroes and half-breeds of Jamaica 
have been well-behaved during a long, severely trying period of 
financial distress that the smaller island has passed through since 
the price of sugar began to decline. The experiment has, there- 
fore, been made elsewhere, under similar conditions, and the re- 
sults are satisfactory: that is, good order has been maintained 
with ease in Jamaica, despite its mountains and its mixed, chiefly 
black, population. As we are dealing at present with the elements 
of the subject, the question of a protectorate, a colonial govern- 
ment, or any kind of foreign control in Santo Domingo should be 
excluded. The people of the little eastern and western republics 
there may or may not be able to gain facilities for communication 
without losing their independence: if there were good roads through 
the central desert that now holds them apart, the two nations 
would coalesce, and foreigners who should furnish capital for 
building roads of all kinds would hold a perilous claim. The cer- 
tainties are these: Civil and electrical engineers can do more than 
the best army and navy in this field, by accepting the rough prohi- 
bition of the mountains as a challenge to their skill. The pacific 
course in this grave matter is confessedly difficult, and no whit 
spectacular; but we may save time and trouble if we realize now 
that the way of the engineers is the only way; that the infliction 
of an unmitigated punishment, with which no reasonable hope of 
correction and amendment can be associated would be an un- 
American proceeding. 





The Political Outlook in England 


Mr. BALFour is counting the days which yet remain to the 
most hapless ministry in recent British history. His former ally 
and supporter, Mr. Redmond, has declared, in the most positive 
terms, that his party will vote against the Conservative govern- 
ment at every division, as a matter of principle, until home rule 
is granted to Ireland. This robs Mr. Balfour of his last hope, and 
he has the mortification of seeing empty places all along the Con- 
servative benches, formerly tenanted by enthusiastic supporters 
of his government, who are now se depressed by his vacillating 
policy that they will not even come down to the House to vote, 
and have, in many cases, openly declared that they will not again 
stand for Parliament in the Tory interest. 

Mr. Balfour’s nominal majority of over a hundred votes dwin- 
dled, at the critical moment of Mr. Morley’s fiscal vote, to fifty, 
and this after unheard-of efforts had been made by the Tory whips, 
who literally seized the recalcitrants and compelled them to come 
in. At later divisions, when the occasion was less spectacular, 







































































































the Conservative majority dwindled to a score. Collapse is now 
only a matter of days, and it is quite possible that Mr. Balfour 
will give up in despair, rather than wait for the sands to dwindle 
utterly away in the hour-glass of failure. 

Lord Spencer will be asked to form the next ministry, in the 
event, which is practically certain, of a Liberal victory. The 
Liberals, and especially those who, like Earl Spencer, were close 
personal friends of Mr. Gladstone, are far from sharing the Russo- 
phobia which possessed Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, and, 
to a less degree, Mr. Balfour. It is a main article in their creed 
that Russia has for generations stood for humanity and civiliza- 
tion in the Balkans against the brutalities of the Turks. Even 
now the echo of Gladstone’s splendid campaign against the Bul- 
garian atrocities rings in their ears, and every Liberal who will 
hold office under Lord Spencer, or who will vote for him in either 
House, is convinced that to the Russophobia policy of Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury is due the misery of Macedonia to-day, while 
to the intervention of Russia is due whatever mitigates that mis- 
ery, and renders the lot of the Slavs of Kossovo, Monasty, and 
Salonica a little less atrocious. It only requires a week’s war in 
the Balkans, with the amenities which the Turks will assuredly 
introduce into it, to arouse once more in England that enthusiasm 
which answered Mr. Gladstone’s appeals. 

It is plain that this will react on England’s attitude towards 
Japan. Moreover, all England is at last awaking to the peril 
which menaces India. The mobilization of the army of Turkestan 
has avowedly no other purpose than an invasion of India, and 
Russian military men are talking openly of a descent upon the 
plains of the Indus and Ganges. The declaration of Arnold Foster, 
the other day, in the House of Commons, that India would have 
the preference when the new rifles and artillery are distributed to 
the British army. is significant in this connection. The fact that 
Lord Kitchener was not recalled from India, to take command at 
the renovated War Office, is another equally important indication. 

When Lord Spencer comes to power, therefore, and brings the 
Gladstonian tradition once more into the ascendant, he will find 
England in a much more conciliatory mood than at the beginning 
of the Russo-Japanese war, and his efforts to keep England out of 
the contest will be supported by the majority of Englishmen. 

The future domestic policy of the next Liberal government is 
expected to include a measure of home rule. It is an open secret 
that the recent defection of Mr. Redmond and the Irish National: 
ists from their temporary allegiance to Mr. Balfour is due to the 
failure of the Tories to provide for the long-desired Irish Catholic 
university at Dublin; it is a secret hardly less open that this Tory 
decision is due to the firm stand of Mr. Arnold Forster, the new 
Secretary for War, who declared to his constituents, when seeking 
reelection, on taking office, that he would resign immediately if 
the Catholic university scheme was put forward. Hence the defec- 
tion of the Irish members and the vastly increased chance of early 
defeat for Mr. Balfour. Lord Spencer, therefore, will probably 
come to an understanding with Mr. Redmond, as to the inclusion 
of the Catholic university scheme in the Liberal programme. Lord 
Spencer is a convinced home- ruler, convinced in spite of all his 
prejudices, and in face of his terrible experience when his friend 
Lord Frederick Cavendish was assassinated almost within hail of 
the viceregal lodge, by the Invincibles. Immediately after that 
murder, Lord Spencer and Mr. Gladstone applied to Ireland the 
severest measures of repression and coercion; and it was the daily 
observation of their working that finally and irresistibly brought 
Lord Spencer round to home rule. 

The prevailing opinion, of course, is that the Liberals could 
never carry home rule through the Lords, and would therefore be 
defeated, and thus open the way for Mr. Balfour’s return to 
power. But this is by no means certain. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Gladstone was able to pass through the House of Lords 
his quite revolutionary disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, a Church which was the symbol of English dominance 
and the supremacy of the English crown; Mr. Gladstone also 
passed his various land acts through the Upper House, although 
that body is almost exclusively composed of landlords, saturated 
with the feeling of caste. Now that Mr. Wyndham has practically 
settled the land question in a sense very favorable to the Irish 
landlords, the most prominent members of whose order sit in the 
House of Lords, that august body may very well waive its antipathy 
to home rule, even when proposed by a Liberal government, when 
the proposer of the measure is an aristocrat of such pronounced 
quality, and so true to his caste, as Lord Spencer. 

Mr. Morley will have a decisive voice in shaping the new 
Liberal platform, and it seems certain that he will advocate a 
large programme of national technical education, affirming that this 
is the real way to meet German competition; this will be a blow, 
first, to the tariff schemes and artificial expedients of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and will, secondly, be a most popular rival to the un- 
happy scheme for reviving and extending denominational educa- 
tion in England; a scheme which has done as much as anything 
to bring about the dwindling of Mr. Balfour’s majority, and the 
general and widespread dissatisfaction with the khaki government. 
Here we have a reminder that much remains to be done in South 
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Africa, in the sense of conciliation of the Boer leaders, and here 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers will have a congenial field. The spirit 
which moved the great Liberal Premier to make peace with the 
Boers, immediately after the disaster of Majuba Hill, will find 
much to do in healing the wounds of the Transvaal and the Free- 
Staters, and undoing the mischief worked by the dictatorial temper 
of Lord Milner. Here, again, the real way to strengthen the em- 
pire lies in a direction opposite to that pointed out by the farmer 
Secretary for the Colonies. 





Lent 


Ir would be difficult to find a religious system of thought which 
makes no provision for a season of self-denial as a means to moral 
culture. 

It is an old axiom of the Amazulus that “ the stuffed body can- 
not see spiritual things.” It is platonic philosophy as well as mod- 
ern common sense that a man who devotes himself to his appetites 
and his ambitions will have mortal thoughts; will be fenced in 
by such ideas as can be contained in a limited time and space. 
A man who nourishes a disinterested love of wisdom and pur- 
suit of truth cannot fail to have immortal and divine ideas. 

The Parsees had five set fasts in the year. Confucianism pro- 
vided for one great fast and several minor ones. The Brahmans 
confined the severe fasts to their own caste, requiring only minor 
observances of the laity. The Jews were commanded to “afflict 
their souls” on the tenth day of the seventh month, while the 
priest made an atonement for the sins of the Children of Israel. 
The command, as is usual with the Jews, was definite and obliga- 
tory, and was followed by a threat, ‘“ Whatsoever soul shall not 
be afflicted in that same day, he shall be cut off from among his 
people.” In the New Testament the question of obligatory fast- 
ing is again raised. When the Pharisees asked Jesus why His 
disciples did not fast, He answered, “Can ye make the children 
of the bride-chamber fast while the bridegroom is still with them?” 
and, again, he pointed out that they were equally dissatisfied with 
John, who came fasting, and the Son of Man, who came eating 
and drinking. On the whole, the New Testament seems to have 
recognized the use of fasting without approving of it as enforced 
and obligatory, lest thereby it beccme dead and lose its primal 
significance and object, which is, of course, to exalt a higher 
faculty by subduing and controlling a lower. 

The definite observance of Lent as a season for fasting and 
penance in the early Church was not fixed until after Tertullian, 
and its tendency from that time on to the time of the Reforma- 
tion was to grow constantly more rigid and strict. The English 
Church clung to almost all the Catholic observances, moderating 
only in the direction of individual liberty and choice. Some of the 
Protestant sects did away entirely with any observance of the sea- 
son, on the high moral ground that all life ought to be a Lent 
and every Sunday an Easter; the only flaw in this conception 
being that it takes too little account of the frailty of human na- 
ture. Presbyterianism proclaims fasts from time to time, when 
special blessings are being prayed for, thereby admitting the 
fundamental principle of asceticism that we renounce one thing 
to attain another. 

Every man is more or less an ascetic. He sacrifices one thing 
to get another, even if it is only on the plane of expending labor 
to buy food and clothing; he sacrifices inertia and ease for civil- 
ization and prolonged living. He carries the same principle further 
when he works not only for himself, but for the welfare of his 
family and fellow citizen. Every man who has any ideal of any 
sort begins by cutting off something that is incompatible with its 
attainment. Asceticism is, in this sense, merely a disciplined ef- 
fort to gain an end. In the case of the Lenten observance, the 
fasting is a physical self-denial that prepares the mind for the 
spiritual joy of Easter. It is a truism that joy is great in pro- 
portion as it has absorbed pain. It is, in its essence, a contrast, 
a reaction. So by renunciation we attain a twofold end; we 
strengthen a habit of self-control by giving up something in it- 
self harmless, and we prepare ourselves for joy by a self-imposed 
season of solemnity. 

That there is something essentially beneficial in this season of 
fast one is led to believe by the continuous spread of the ob- 
servance as well as by the fact that it is, apparently, an innate 
instinct. More and more society finds refuge from itself in a 
season of enforced quiet. It is a season variously used by various 
temperaments to various ends, as all religious symbolism will 
be to the last of time. There are those to whom it is a rest 
after excitement; those to whom it is a season of physical re 
cuperation after indulgence. Those to whom the religious life 
and its symbolism, pointing beyond a narrow concreteness, is 
the only gleam in an existence of gloomy sordidness. 

More and more, in the present day, do those who can seek quiet 
and shelter in religious retreats and break the usual routine by 2 
season of self-denial and self-forgetfulness in religious recollection. 
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A DETACHMENT OF JAPANESE TROOPS ENTERING THE CITY 
OF SEOUL, THE CAPITAL OF KOREA 


Seoul, the Korean capital, is occupied by the Japanese forces. 
completely under Japanese control, and Tokugawa, 
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Despatches report the Korean Emperor and government as being 
the Japanese Viceroy, is said to be quartered in the Imperial palace 
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PROGRESS OF THE WAR 





An account of the progress of the war, day by day, based upon official letters and despatches from the Far East 


February 25.—Official reports received by the London Times re- 
garding the recent attacks by the Japanese at Port Arthur, show 
that the following different operations took place: 

On the morning of February 24, at 2 o’clock, four torpedo-boat 
destroyers approached Port Arthur and made an attack on one of 
the Russian ships, with what effects is not known. 

An hour and a half later five steamers, loaded with stone and 
explosives, invited the fire of the Russians and were sunk. 

The report of the third operation tells of the rescue of the crews 
of these steamers. under the protection of Japanese guns. 

On the night of February 24, Japanese destroyers searched Tai- 
lien-wan, Pigeon Bay, and Port Arthur, discharging torpedoes, with 
unknown results. 

On the morning of February 25, the main Japanese squadron 
bombarded Port Arthur at long range. 

The report also states that one of two Russian destroyers that 
were sighted was forced aground at Pigeon Bay and destroyed. 

On the morning of February 25 the entire squadron, proceeding 
to Port Arthur, observed the Bayan, Novik, and Askold outside, 
which retreated into the harbor under the long-range attack of the 
Japanese, thus proving that the channel was unobstructed. The 
Japanese then shelled the vessels in the harbor, with successful 
results. Flames were seen, and one of the Russian destroyers was 
sunk. The Japanese ships escaped without injury. 

Word was received on this day, through Minister Allen at Seoul, 
of an important treaty which had been consummated between Japan 
and Korea, by which the independence and integrity of the latter 
are guaranteed—an indication that the two countries have come 
to a complete understanding, and that Korea is not concerned over 
the “acts of violence” which Russia alleges to have been “ com- 
mitted by the Japanese government with respect to Korea.” The 
text of the protocol, which was signed at Seoul on February 23 by 
M. Hayashi, the Japanese minister, and Major-General Yet Chi 
Yang, the Korean Minister of Foreign Affairs, is as follows: 

“First, for the purpose of maintaining a permanent and solid 
friendship between Japan and Korea and firmly establishing peace 
in the Far East, the government of Korea shall place full confi- 
dence in the government of Japan, and adopt the advice of the 
latter regarding the improvement of the administration. 

“Second, the government of Japan shall in a spirit of firm 
friendship insure the safety and repose of the imperial house of 
Korea. 

“Third, the government of Japan definitely guarantees the in- 
dependence and ‘territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 

“Fourth, in case of the welfare of the imperial house of Korea 

r the territorial integrity of Korea being endangered by the ag- 
pave of a third power or internal disturbance, the government 
of Japan shall immediately take all necessary measures, such as 
the circumstances require, and in this action the government of 
Korea shall give full facilities to promote the action of the Japan- 
The latter may for the attainment of the above 
such places as 





ese government. 
object occupy, when the circumstances require it, 
it is necessary from a strategic point of view. 

“Fifth, the governments of both countries shall not in the 
future, without mutual consent, conclude with a third power such 
an arrangement as may be contrary to the principles of the present 
protocol. 

“ Sixth, the details in connection with the present protocol shall 
be arranged as the circumstances require between the representa- 
tive of Japan and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Korea.” 

Word was received to-day of a proclamation issued by Admiral 
Alexieff, the Russian Viceroy, to the Manchurians, in which he 
virtually insists that they give their aid to the Russians. The 
proclamation states, first, that “war having commenced between 
Russia and Japan, I, imperially appointed by the great Russian 
government the high official in charge of the Far East, have de- 
termined upon six regulations, which all must tremblingly obey.” 

The proclamation says: 

“ First.—While peaceful negotiations were proceeding between 
Russia and Japan, the Japanese, harboring unexpected thoughts, 
made a treacherous, covert attack on our fleet. 

‘Forced by circumstances of so great difficulty, it is incumbent 
on us to offer desperate resistance to protect Chinese territory from 
invasion and to prevent the Japanese from passing over it to dev- 
astate the Russian boundary. 

“ Second.—On this occasion the interests of Russia and China 
are indissolubly allied, and on the principle of the mutual connec- 
tion between the cart prop and the cart, the duty of China should 
be to join in attacking the destroyers and invaders. 

‘But China has announced to me her resolve to be neutral and 
to look on with her hands in her sleeves. Accordingly, I command 
every official in Manchuria not only not to hinder our troops, 
whether on the march on in garrison, from purchasing whatever 
provisions are necessary, but also to render every possible assist- 
ance to them. 

“ Third.—All the inhabitants of Manchuria, gentry, agricultur- 
ists, workmen, and merchants, must continue their vocations as 
usual. When the Russian troops enter your neighborhood you 
must treat them with confidence, and they will not ill-treat you, 
but will accord you extra protection. 

* Fourth.—I hold all the virtuous citizens residing in the neigh- 
borhood of the Manchurian railroads and telegraph and telephone 
wires responsible for their protection. The official headsmen and 
village elders must unanimously devise means to prevent damage. 
For this we shall be grateful. 
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“Should attempts at destruction be made, not only the offenders 
will be severely punished, but you, the officials and people who 
witnessed the attempts, will be held responsible. 

“ Fifth-—The Chunchuses, the red-bearded brigands—the curse 
of Manchuria—the Russian army desires to exterminate them. Be 
not afraid of their vengeance, but learn in which thicket despera- 
does are assembling, and give information, that they may be ut- 
terly destroyed. 

“ Anybody privily harboring desperadoes or concealing their 
hiding-places will be punished as if he were a desperado himself. 

“ Sivth—I earnestly trust that the people will extend their 
unanimous confidence to the Russian army. If the officials or peo 
ple treat with enmity the Russian army, the Russian government 
will assuredly exterminate those persons, showing no mercy. 

“When the time comes the Russian government will devise a 
suitable policy to protect its interests.” 

A despatch from Seoul, made publie to-day, reports that a 
Japanese force, consisting of 10,000 men, have landed at Chemul 
po; that they have fortified Ping-Yang, and are sending scouting 
parties toward the Yalu River. News of this date regarding the 
activity of the Russians reports part of their forces as concen 
trating at Possiet Bay, to the south of Vladivostok, and from there 
sending scouting parties into Hang-yen-do, Song-ching, and Wen- 
san. A reconnaissance in the direction of An-ju, made by Russians 
from the north of the Yalu, figures in the despatches for this day. 

Later despatches report an important move on the part of the 
Japanese—the landing of a force at Possiet Bay, indicating the 
intention of an attack on Vladivostok, which is a little over seventy 
miles distant from Possiet Bay. The Japanese are also reported 
to have begun operations against Hunchin (forty miles to the 
west of Possiet Bay, on the left bank of the Tumen River), and 
against Kirin (a large town about 220 miles inland, to the west 
of Possiet Bay). 

In another despatch, under date of February 26, Viceroy Alexieff 
said: “ Maps of Port Arthur and Port Adams and a chart of the 
Yellow Sea were discovered aboard the enemy’s vessels which were 
sunk in the night attack of February 24. Conducting-wires and 
electric batteries were found on the vessel which caught fire. The 
wires were cut by port miners. The fire has been extinguished.” 

General Pflug was reported to-day as saying that the officer 
commanding at Vladivostok announced that eleven Japanese ships 
were seen to the southward of that port on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 24. 

A report from Seoul, received to-day, says that Russians, pro- 
ceeding on the ground that Korea had become an ally of Japan. 
made an attack on the Koreans in the neighborhood of Wiju, killed 
some and others put to flight. 

Later advices report that Russian and Japanese troops have had 
a skirmish near Ping-Yang, Korea, both sides claiming the victory. 

Another action at Port Arthur took place at 1 o’clock on the 
morning of February 26. Several Japanese torpedo-boats were 
sighted with their sails set for the purpose of disguising their 
character. The battleship Retvisan and the shore batteries opened 
fire on them, and continued firing until daybreak without any visible 
result. After daybreak a Japanese squadron, apparently convoy- 
ing transports, was sighted. At 11.15 this squadron came nearer, 
and an engagement which lasted forty minutes ensued. There was 
no damage, and few shells fell in Port Arthur. y 

February 27-—A telegram from General Alexieff, embodying a 
history of the attack of February 25 on the forts at Port Arthur. 
and addressed to the Czar, was also given out on this date. It is be- 
lieved to have been sent from Mukden, under date of February 25, 
and contained the following details: squadron of the enemy’s 
vessels, numbering sixteen, approached the fortress at about 11 
o’clock this morning and opened a bombardment on the cruisers 
Askold, Bayan, and Novik, which were in the outer harbor, and 
also on the fortress. The firing continued for half an hour. Then 
our cruisers went into the harbor. The enemy fired for several 


minutes on one of our batteries, and then began to leave. They 
stopped within sight of the fort, but out of range of fire. At this 


time four of the enemy’s cruisers detached themselves from the 
squadron and proceeded to Pigeon Bay, where they quickly opened 
fire on our torpedo-boats that were cruising there. They directed 
also a strong cannonade against the shore. The commandant con- 
sequently sent troops to Pigeon Bay. The firing there lasted for 
thirty minutes, but no landing was made. The Japanese cruisers 
then departed. Suitable measures have been taken to oppose a 
possible effort on the part of the enemy to creep up by sea. Our 
losses this day were one man wounded at the battery.” 

February 29.—A despatch from St. serene states that Rus- 
sia has announced her official rules of wa According to one of 
the provisions, the following are some of ae articles that will be 
regarded as contraband of war: (A) Every kind of small arms and 
guns, complete or in separate parts, and armor; (6) shells and 
bullets; (c) powder, explosives, or materials for purposes of ex- 
plosion: (d) everything appertaining to artillery, engineering, and 
troop trains; (e) material fer equipment and clothing of troops: 
(f) ships bound for the enemy’s ports, even if sailing under 3 
neutral commercial flag. if their construction and internal arrange 
ments or any other indication makes it apparent that they have 
been built for warlike purposes. 

March 1.—For two hours yesterday morning the Japanese “gee 
ron bombarded Port Arthur, injuring the Askold and Nov ik, and 
again damaging the Retvisan. The Japanese fleet is reported to 
have escaped injury. 
























Russia and Japan 





in Korea 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. 


Author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” ‘‘Corea: The Hermit Nation,” etc 


N the 27th of November, 1883, I saw my first Korean at 

the Victoria Hotel, New York. I had read, studied, and 

dreamed of the hermits who always seemed to me to dress 

in night clothes and keep their heads in horse-hair. It 

was a new sensation to salute the men from the Great 
Land of Morning Calm. Their names were Min Yong Ik, So Kwang 
Pom, and Pien Su. As the two latter gentlemen, with Lieutenant 
Foulk, U.S.N., could talk Japanese, we conversed with comfort. 
We talked of the British evacuation of New York, the centennial 
celebration of which had been celebrated two days before. We joked 
about the time to come when there would be “ Evacuation Day ” in 
Korea, when neither Chinese nor Japanese should own or mortgage 
the peninsula, and when great Cho-sen should be as free from either 
as is the United States from Great Britain. They asked mueh 
about George Washington. After an evening spent over the map 
of their country, Min Yong Ik got out his package of ginseng, with- 
out which no Korean gentleman ever travels at home or abroad, 
which formed the chief source of revenue in Korea, and which, 
from New York and Massachusetts, was the first article of com- 
merce between the United States and China. He presented me 
with specimens of the root, which in the Chinese world is a catholi- 
con. 

A few days later these members of the royal embassy, which had 
come to America to ratify the treaty negotiated by our commodore, 
R. W. Schufeldt, U.S.N., and who had had audience of President 
Arthur in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, left for home by way of Europe 
and the Suez Canal, in the U.S.S. 7renton. Of the eleven persons 
in this special mission, six went home opposed to, and five in favor 
of, opening the long hermit kingdom to foreign civilization. 

To-day, along with our gallant ship of Samoan memories, most 
of these men have disappeared from view. Min Yong Ik survived 
his many wounds from the assassins of December 4, 1884. ; So 
Kwang Pom, after bloody plots and turmoils, became first cabinet 
minister, then refugee, and poverty-stricken man among us for 
years. He returned after the expulsion of the Chinese by the 
Japanese in 1894, to be again cabinet minister in Seoul, and envoy 
in Washington, reaching it just in time to hear of a new revolu- 
tion, and to step out from the legation as a private person to die 
a few weeks afterward. Kim Ok Kiun and Prince Pak, friends and 
companions of these Liberals, have also floated and sunk with the 
revolutions, one suffering assassination and becoming an immediate 
cause of the war in 1894-5. 

When, in June, 1884, the Korean Liberals, who had seen the 
world or fractions of it, got together, they determined to “ intro- 
duce modern civilization,” 
as they thought the Japan- 
ese young men had done in 


sent to Chemulpo by the Chinese government in a man-of-war 
(afterwards captured by the Japanese), and quickly converted into 
sarrion, Which was exposed on the public highways of Korea. Then 
followed the war, with its one respectable land battle at Ping-Yang 
on Korean soil, the skirmishes in Manchuria, and the great navaf 
triumphs. Under Japanese auspices, and led by one of the Mikado’s 
ablest advisers, the reform of Korea was begun. A man of stainless 
honesty, as was Count Inouye, in Seoul, seemed like the proverbial 
white lotus springing out of the black mud. Of government, in 
the sense which that word connotes to Western ears, there was 
little in the peninsula, where political society had an agglomera- 
tion of feudal elements, rather than a monarchical system with 
a real head. So far from the old feudal clans having been ex- 
tinguished, and their leaders reduced to a level with the gentry 
and nobility, they are still existent, and the ancient feuds intensely 
powerful. For a long time to come, the passionate instinets of 
clanship will supply the ruling motives rather than those nobler 
incentives which is only to come through time and education. 

Life in Seoul since the critical year of 1886, when the search- 
light of world publicity struck into the Korean cavern, is, as 
doubtless for centuries before, a story of plots and counterplots, 
bloody and brutal. The main question with native politicians is 
as to which vulture shall have the most spoil. So long, however, 
as Count Inouye was present, progress was made, and both the 
Queen, who led a mighty clan and host of hangers-on, and her 
implacable enemy, the Tai-Wen-Kun, or the King’s father, were 
foiled. The reforms were so far-reaching, so vital, and, alas! so 
suddenly inaugurated, that only the constant presence of a man 
like Inouye, backed by all Japan’s influence and wisdom, could 
make them reality. He assured the Queen, who justly feared her 
father-in-law —a wonderful counterpart of the present Sultan of 
Turkey—that “the Japanese government would not fail to pro- 
tect the royal house.” Thus allaying her suspicions against the 
man who had tortured and murdered thousands of Christians, and 
blown up one of his relatives with gunpowder, Count Inouye left 
Seoul September 15, 1895, thinking the Augean stable had been 
cleansed. Never was Hercules more disappointed. 

The Queen, ablest woman in Korea, quickly led her clan again 
into power, and soon had the King and the kingdom under her 
thumb. Nominally, about seventeen thousand useless government 
employees and palace servants had been discharged, and her own 
personal attendants reduced from hundreds to a dozen. Within a 
few weeks she had summoned back women, eunuchs, servants, and 
every sort and description of people, of all ages and sexes, who 

began again the devastation 
of the treasury. Taking 
the hint, the Liberal Minis- 





1868 by seizing the Mika- 
do’s person in Kioto, and 
reconstructing Japan in his 
name. A man of Occidental 
ideas would say, “ To hatch 
the egg takes time and 
warmth.” These Koreans 
proposed to reduce the hours 
and increase the heat. On 
the evening of December 4, 
1884, Kim and his fellows 
succeeded in seizing the pal- 
ace by fraudulently making 
use of the Japanese legation 
guard, and issued edicts in 
the King’s name. They 
sent for the old royal min- 
isters, and had their heads 
struck off as these entered 
the palace gates; but, after 
the battle between six-score 
Japanese deer-hunters and 
fifteen hundred Chinese in- 
fantry, the Japanese were 
driven out of Seoul, and the 
Korean Liberals fled for 
their lives. For the second 
time, the whole Japanese 
community, diplomatic, civ- 
il, and military, was ex- 
pelled by the mob. The egg, 
despite the fire, had not 
hatched. The Korean meth- 
od of moving a vote of cen- 
sure failed for lack of a 
majority vote. 

For nine years among the 
foreign legations of Tokyo, 
Kim Ok Kiun was looked 
on as an “international 
nuisance.” In April, 1894, 
lured by the double forgery 
of a telegram and a bank 








ter of Home Affairs, Prince 
Pak, under a_ guard of 
Japanese soldiers, fled the 
capital. It looked as. if all 
Japan had been beaten by 
a woman. 

Why the Tokyo govern- 
ment should have selected a 
pride - swollen military of- 
ficer, still in his boots and 
spurs, right out of the 
camp and off the field, and 
send him to succeed Count 
Inouye, passes the power of 
the best well-wisher of 
Japan to guess. Yet it is 
now beyond doubt that the 


awful tragedy of October 
8, 1895, was deliberately 
planned in the Japanese 


legation in Seoul. To short- 
en a long story, a’ motley 
crowd of native ruffians, 
mostly the Kun-ren-tai, or 
drilled Korean troops, es- 
corted by Miura’s legation 
guard, and accompanied by 
a brutal gang of Japanese 
sosh, or assassins, in Ko- 
rean clothes, and led by the 
Tai-wen-Kun, moved upon 
the royal palace at day- 
break. Rushing into the 
Queen’s own apartments, a 
Japanese stabbed her to 
death, dragged out her body, 
poured petroleum over the 
corpse and clothing, and set 
them on fire. Thus did one 
of the ablest women in the 
history of Korea pass away. 

Then a new government 
—Heaven save the mark! 
—made up of creatures 








draft, he went to Shanghai 
and was there promptly 
murdered. The corpse was 


The Emperor of Korea (seated), and the Crown Prince 
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nominated by the Japanese 
and controlled by the Tai- 






































































Wen-Kun, issued their edicts, degraded the murdered woman to 
the level of a servant, began a radical programme of reforms, made 
the King a puppet and a prisoner, and kept alive for many days 
the fiction that the Queen was alive. They even went so far as 
to conduct a mock trial of persons alleged to have been in the 
affair of October 8, and these judicial men of straw were actually 
put to death, in the name of justice, December 8. But that which 
roused the popular wrath and even led the lamblike King to plan 
a new and counter coup d’état, was an edict abolishing the fashion 
of coiffure in vogue for five hundred years, and compelling the 
people throughout the country to cut off their top-knots. The 
King and all his attendants had first to suffer personal indignity 
and brand of denationalization. Then, at all the city gates police- 
men with scissors began the task of cutting the top-knots. Tons 
of hair were sheared off. In vain was a counter attack upon the 
palace made by loyal Koreans, who hated the Tai-Wen-Kun and the 
Japanese, on November 27. It failed, and the leaders suffered 
death with those falsely charged as being in the affair of October 8. 

The Tokyo government, on learning that for a second time the 
Mikado’s soldiery had been dishonorably used, recalled Miura, and 
arrested forty-seven other persons. Incredible to the well-wishers 
of Japan, the whole gang was acquitted by the local court at Hiro- 
shima on purely technical grounds. Despite the regret and morti- 
fication of the Mikado, of his advisers, and of the whole nation, 
Japanese prestige in Korea was momentarily ruined. In December 
the Japanese troops evacuated the country. The hundreds of ad- 
visers and helpers of the Korean government and leaders in enter- 
prise and reform departed when their contracts expired. 

The whole situation was so perfectly clear to all the foreigners 
in Seoul, namely, that the Japanese government was innocent and 
had been disgraced by one of its servants, that there was a unani- 
mous request from all the legations, including that of Russia, that 
Count Inouye should return to Seoul, disarm the Kun-ren-tai, and 
occupy the palace with the Japanese troops, until the King could 
secure a loyal guard of his own soldiery. So liable to misconstruc- 
tion was his plan, that the Tokyo government would not acquiesce, 
even after amply sufficient consent had been obtained by telegraph 
from the treaty powers. Though urged by both Great Britain and 
the new Japanese minister, M. Komura, the invited step was not 
taken. Honestly Japan declined, yet this gave Russia her oppor- 
tunity—months, or years, perhaps, before it was expected. 

Helped by his women, the King escaped from his “ rebel cabinet ” 
and his armed jailers. In one of the ordinary box-chairs of the 
female palace servants, he and the crown-prince passed the senti- 
nels, without suspicion, before dawn at February 11, 1896. Like a 
frightened hare, he emerged before the gate of the Russian lega- 
tion, where he was given entrance. He immediately issued edicts, 
ordering the heads of his cabinet officers to be struck off. Before 
night every one of his late ministers were fugitives or were mur- 
dered, two of them being frightfully mutilated by the mob in the 
publie streets. Sixty-two Japanese lost their lives in the riot. 
Then the recession of the tide began again. All roads that led to 
the capital were full of returning conservatives rejoicing that the 
‘civilization nonsense ” was over, and expecting that their hands 
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would soon be deep in the public crib. But revolutions do not go 
backward. The “ cabinet” was abolished, and a “ national coun- 
cil” was formed. Many hopeful and healthy reforms, following 
out those suggested by Count Inouye, were begun, and have since 
been honestly carried out. 

Early in 1897 the American military adviser, General Dye, was 
set aside and the Russian Colonel Putiata, with three officers and 
ten drill instructors, arrived in Seoul, to train the native soldiers 
and to educate, during a two years’ course, Korean young men of 
good families to be officers. The drill and words of command were 
Russian. Three thousand Berdan rifles were presented by the 
Czar to the King. The Korean army then consisted of fifty-five 
hundred men, of whom eight hundred formed the bodyguard of the 
King, and twelve hundred were in-the provinces. The protocol just 
signed by Japan and Korea “for the purpose of maintaining a 
permanent and solid friendship” gives to Japan and not to Rus- 
sia the cooperation of the Korean army. 

A possible element of Muscovite strength in the Far East and of 
influence over the weak peninsulars is seen in Primorsk. Here are 
over twenty-five thousand Koreans, who have filed northward and 
crossed the Tunen to find food, employment, hopeful conditions of 
life, and a new faith that makes life worth living. Many of these 
are now Russian subjects and members of the Greek Catholic Church. 
In their neat dwellings, with grain, gardens, and fine cattle, taught 
by Russian teachers in day schools, the traveller sees in them, 
instead of the dregs of an oppressed race, a hardy, thrifty, happy 
peasantry. Whatever be the faults of Sclavism in our eyes, Rus- 
sian civilization is ages ahead of the Korean product. On the prin- 
ciple of quid pro quo, the Czar and his statesmen have tried with 
varying success to make use of this lever in raising Russian prestige 
in the peninsula between China and Japan. 

Whether the step taken by the King, October 12, 1897, by which, 
with imposing ceremonies and at the typical Korean hour of 3 a.M., 
before the altars to Heaven and earth, he was declared Emperor 
of Dai Han, and assumed the yellow robe and Ming emblem of 
imperial authority, was encouraged by Russia or not, is unknown. 
Officially, Korea is now an empire, and the weak monarch at Seoul 
is by name an Emperor. In contrast to the ancient Three Han, 
or states in the peninsula, he is now the sole ruler of Great Han 
or all Korea. The royal red has given way to the dragon yellow. 

Because Japan honestly and fairly yielded control of the Korean 
palace, after having been shamed and humiliated by the conduct of 
one of her unfaithful servants, she has no idea of letting Korea 
become a Russian province. Being thrice armed because of her 
honorable conduct, and because her contention is just, Japan has 
again in the present crisis given Russia to understand that her 
claims on the peninsular kingdom are superior. 

It is no matter of surprise that British and Japanese 
are working in harmony to resist, for a little while, at least, 
With the trade of both nations 
constantly increasing in the once hermit. nation, the agreement of 
friendship just concluded between Japan and Korea will be to the 
advantage of both British and Japanese commercial interests in 
this new and hopeful market. 
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A View of Chemulpo Harbor, Korea, where the first 
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Naval Engagement of the War took Place 
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Russia’s Crisis 








in the East 


By Wolf von Schierbrand, Ph.D. 


OW will Russia weather this present storm, and how will 
she withstand the effects of it? 

Russia will be the sufferer in almost equal degree, 

whether she win or lose. 

If she beats Japan with her land forces, Japan will 
retire from the mainland. Russia cannot follow her to dictate peace 
in Tokyo, for the Russian navy—this seems quite certain—is unable 
to cope with the Japanese. Russia being unable to dominate the 
seas, Japan, the island empire, will be safe within her own domin- 
ions. For Japan, therefore, defeat would mean at worst a loss of 
prestige, a heavy financial drain, and the temporary or perma- 
nent loss of the opportunity to commercially exploit Korea or an- 
nex it. 

If Russia, on the other hand, is defeated by Japan, she must 
withdraw both from Korea and Manchuria. That would be fol- 
lowed by an enormous loss of prestige for her through the whole 
of Asiatic Russia and in the frontier states of China, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet. Russia’s hold on Central Asia would 
relax, and for decades her ambitious dreams, could not be 
realized. 

These would be the main political and military effects in either 
case. But more important, far more important, to Russia would 
be the financial consequences. They would, in any event, be dis- 
astrous to her beyond computation. Russia is now, as anybody can 
see who will without bias study her financial and internal condi- 
tions, on the very brink of bankruptcy. This war will add enor- 
mously to her burden of foreign debt, already scarcely to be borne 
in its heavy loss by a country which is poor in capital and re- 
cuperative energies. It is to be expected that a financial crash will 
come to Russia in any case at the close of this war, a crash so awful 
that one stands aghast at the idea of it. 

Incidentally this will hurt her creditor nations—France and 
Germany first, with Holland, Belgium, and England next. Little 
Belgium alone has 1650 million frances invested in Russian iron and 
steel works, railroads, factories, ete. It is safe to say that seventy- 
five per cent. or more of all foreign capital in Russia will be swept 
away by the indirect or direct outcome of this war. 

As to Russia’s finances, much misapprehension exists. Since M. de 
Witte became her financial prophet, in 1893, Russia has contracted a 
new foreign loan at least once every year. Between 1893 and 1900, 
1579 million rubles were added by him to her foreign debt. The 
latter amounts at present to over 3800 million rubles, requiring 
annually 152 million rubles-gold in interest, while her whole na- 
tional debt is, according to Witte’s last report, 6497 million rubles. 
Besides that, railroad mortgage bonds are held in Berlin to the 
amount of 225 million dollars. Between 1892 and 1902 the Rus- 
sian net-work of railroads was enlarged by Witte at an expense of 
about $1,100,000,000. The Siberian and the Manchurian railroads 
alone ate up $750,000,000 of this, all of it representing borrowed 
capital. 

Dieis’s railroad system has never paid interest, and does 
not now. Both the Siberian and Manchurian railroads having 
been built largely with Russian material, are flimsily constructed, 
and could be duplicated by England or this country at less than half 
the expense. In illustration of this, I will mention that the pood 
(thirty-one pounds) of these Russian rails costs the government 
2.25 rubles, while English rails of far better quality had been 
offered at 70 copecks, or less than one-third, and that even then 
thousands of miles of the Siberian railroad tracks had to be sub- 
sequently replaced by rails of heavier and solider quality. 

Something over a year ago France, which, as Russia’s ally, had 
made loan after loan, refused to take up another loan. Witte had to 
place this new loan of $90,000,000 in Germany and Holland, but 
had to pledge the Chinese war claims as security. At this mo- 
ment Witte is trying to contract a war loan of $50,000,000. As 
Russia’s credit with France was exhausted even in time of peace, 
how will she fare now? 

To gain an adequate idea of the straits to which Russia is re- 
duced, two main factors must be considered, namely, her agricul- 
ture and her industry. 

Witte has been given credit for the rise of Russian industry. 
Wrongly so. Three conditions are necessary for a nation to evolve 
a sound industry of its own: Capital, an industrially trained body 
of labor, and a well-developed middle-class, intellectually advanced 
and financially potent. Russia possessed and possesses not one of 
these requisites. Her entire industry is an artificial hot - house 
product. To the extent of two-thirds it has lived on railroad con- 
struction since its inception twelve years ago, and the remainder 
has likewise lived almost exclusively on government orders. With 
all that, there are but between two and three millions, out of a 
total population of one hundred and thirty-one millions, industrial- 
ly employed. Under the abnormal impetus given by Witte the 
manufactured output rose from 577 to 1816 million rubles in 
1897. 

Since then, with the lull in railroad activity, has come an 
industrial depression. Shares of the principal industrial establish- 
ments have dropped from over 200 to 20 or 30. Foreign investors, 
particularly French and Belgian, have lost many hundreds of 
million dollars, and scores of the largest works have shut up per- 
manently. 

How insignificant in numbers and capital are the Russian mid- 
dle classes is shown by the fact that the budgets of her 709 towns 
and cities (in Russia proper) amount altogether to but 67 million 





rubles. This is one-half the budget of Berlin alone, or about one- 
fourth that of Greater New York. With that, the towns in the in- 
terior of Russia steadily decrease. As to public education, the 
fact speaks for itself that Russia devotes but twenty cents per 
head to it, or one-half per cent. of her total budget. 

Witte has been given much praise for establishing the gold 
standard for Russia. How did he do it? By forcing Russia’s ex- 
port at the sacrifice of the nation’s welfare. Under his instruc- 
tions the tax collector, early each autumn, has rigorously enforced 
the payment of taxes, compelling the 100 millions of peasants to 
sell their product in a low-price market and to purchase foodstuffs 
in the spring at higher prices or starve. The enormous export of 
cereals, cattle, ete., thus brought about has annually replenished 
Russia’s gold reserve, ever since Witte established her gold stand- 
ard in 1897. But this policy has pauperized the Russian peasant 
to an almost incredible extent, and has made the frequent famines 
(eight famines since 1882, five of them since 1892) murderous in 
their consequences. 

Witte has revolutionized the sugar industry in Russia; the in- 
ternal sugar tax yields him 65 millions, but the Russian consumer 
las to pay to the Russian sugar trust three or four times what 
Russian sugar brings at export figures. He has made the corn 
spirits (vodka) production and sale a government monopoly, yield- 
ing him from 300 to 400 millions per year. But the Russian peas- 
ant, whose sole pleasure is frequent intoxication, has to pay for his 
vodka four times what it costs. 

Agriculture is by all means the most important industrial feature 
of the country. The curses from which it suffers are: The “ mir,” 
which means joint ownership and tax responsibility of the rural 
communes. This is the greatest root of evil. It kills individual 
enterprise, discourages diligence and economy in the individual, 
and makes the rise of the 100 millions of Russian peasants to some- 
thing like rational human beings impossible. Another great draw- 
back is the large number of holidays. The Russian peasant has 
between 150 and 170 non-laboring days in the year. Of almost 
equal importance is the exhaustion of Russia’s famous “ black- 
earth belt,” comprising some twenty-three provinces, and forming 
the heart of the empire. 

Slovenly and unwise tilling of this soil, once the most fertile 
in Europe, has impoverished it until at present much of it does 
not produce the taxes. In 1893 the peasants there were 119 
million rubles behind with their taxes; in 1896 the figure was 146: 
and in 1900, after remitting 52 millions and spending another 207 
millions during the famines, the taxes were still: 116 millions 
behind. 

In this “ black-earth belt ” at present twenty-five per cent. of the 
peasant holdings are without horses or cattle. 

The simple truth is the Russian peasant, 100 million of him, is 
under present conditions slowly starving to death. His average 
earnings in the central provinces are seventeen and eighteen copecks 
(eight to nine cents) per day throughout the year; during the 
busiest harvest time they rise to an average of twenty-seven to 
thirty-six copecks (thirteen to sixteen cents a day); during the 
whole winter he and his family earn nothing. His diet consists of 
meal, flour and grits, cabbage and potatoes; no meat, excepting 
three times a year. His diet is insufficient, and less than in any 
civilized country. The hovel he lives in is two and a half yards 
long and one and one-half yards high, harboring the whole family 
and whatever cattle he possesses. These data are taken from official 
sources. 

Is it a wonder that the Russian peasant has morally and 
physically degenerated? That the women are immoral, dreading 
maternity, and given to a frightful extent to infanticide? That 
the men are nomads, leaving wives and children for months, often 
years, trying to earn something in town or in far-away districts? 
That the. recruiting in these central provinces shows progressively 
physical unfitness for the army? That the health of the women 
is bad, and that the rate of increase in the population in this 
“black-earth belt ” has dropped to 0.26, against 11 in the whole 
empire? 

Witte himself, in his report for 1902, estimates the loss to the 
nation by famine during the preceding five years at $500,000,000. 
These famines must be considered a regularly recurring feature, 
owing to the pauperization of the whole peasant class, to the de- 
struction of forests, and to the unwise system of, agriculture. Yet 
nothing has been done, and nothing is planned by the Russian 
government to cure these frightful conditions; only palliatives have 
been tried and are proposed. The fiscal ownership of immense 
tracts, comprising two-fifths of the total area of European 
Russia, and mismanaged so that they yield but an average’ of 
50 millions per annum, is another grave evil for Russian agricul- 
ture. 

Enlightened Russians, among whom was Witte himself before 
he became Minister of Finance, hold that Russia could only recover 
some degree of prosperity by the abolishment of the “ mir” and the 
establishment on a sound basis of the “ zemstvo,” that is, pro- 
vincial and local self-government. It is very likely that after the 
close of this war Russia will find herself where she was in 1855, 
after the Crimean war, and that with a complete downbreak of her 
present purely autocratic government she will be compelled to in- 
troduce those two great reforms. Then, despite losses of untold 
extent, this present war would ultimately prove a blessing in dis- 
guise to the vast empire. 
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THE JAPANESE METHOD OF EXECUTING PRISONERS 
OF WAR 


The condemned prisoner is made to knecl above the freshly duy grave, and is then beheaded by the military executioner 
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The War from an 


English Standpoint 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon, February 24, 1904. 

F the depth and genuineness of English sympathy with 

Japan, there can be no doubt. So far as one can judge at 

a distance of three thousand miles, there seems to be just 

as little uncertainty about the leanings of American sen- 

timent. The Continent was not more unanimously on the 
side of the Boers than are England and America on the side of the 
Japanese. That there is a danger of a kind in this instinctive par- 
tiality, that it tends to blind the people on both sides of the At- 
lantie not only to probabilities but to actualities, is undeniable. 
The Continent made an egregious mistake in overestimating the re- 
sult of the opening successes of the Boers. Is there not some risk 
that we, the English and Americans, may repeat their blunder and 
conclude too rapidly that the Japanese victories at sea foreshadow 
the ultimate triumph of the Island Kingdom? When all is said and 
done, a calm estimate of the chances immensely favors the Rus- 
sians. 

In wealth, numbers, and capacity of equipment the advantages 
are all on the Russian side. True, they are fighting at an enormous 
distance from their base, and have to depend on a single, badly laid 
line of railway, which traverses 1555 miles of unfriendly territory, 
whose people may conceivably regard the Japanese as liberators. 
But this obstacle has not prevented them from bringing to bear on 
the Far East a force whose strength on paper is 3115 officers, 
147,479 men, and 266 guns; nor will it, I imagine, prevent them 
from doubling or trebling that force if necessary. Again, the Rus- 
sians, like the British, always lose at first. The corruption which 
does undoubtedly permeate the bureaucracy and the impossibility 
of getting so gigantic and unwieldy a machine into working order 
at short notice, make defeats at the outset inevitable, and in a 
sense self-inflicted. Russia invariably needs time to pull herself 
together. The Turkish war was a synopsis of all Russian wars— 
the hasty and imperfect preparations, the run of disasters so swift 
and complete that Czardom seemed for the time to be toppling over, 
and then the slow gathering up and concentration of all her re- 
sourees, the evolution and discovery of the right man—Russia is 
never without her Todlebens, and at a crisis nothing can keep them 
down—and the overwhelming and persistent pressure of all that 
huge empire. It means, therefore, little or nothing that so far the 
Japanese have substantially triumphed. They have placed them- 
selves in a commanding naval position, and secured their shores 
from invasion; but they must expel Russia from Manchuria, and 
Korea before they can claim the final victory. And that is an en- 
terprise compared with which the Crimean war becomes a mere epi- 
sode. 

The Napoleonic invasion of Russia can alone supply a_par- 
allel to the difficulties of so prodigious an undertaking. Funda- 
mentally, Russia will be attacked at her strongest point. She 
excels in defence, and she may well hope and believe that if she 
can but hold her own the mere weight of metal will suffice to crush 
her adversary. The valor, extreme fascination, and efficiency of 
Japan should not make us forget her palpable inferiority in re- 
sources. There is no sacrifice, it is true, that her people are not 
willing to make. We have no experience of the precise amount of 
taxation they will bear, but no experience is needed. The last yen 
will be whole-heartedly at the service of the government in a strug- 
gle which all Japanese regard as one of life or death. But here she 
can claim no advantage over her enemy. The Russian people, if 
and when the government has exhausted its credit, will do as they 
have done in the past, and respond to every demand that is made 
upan them. 

Again, the argument from necessity is equally balanced. Japan, 
it is said, cannot afford to see a hostile power permanently encamp- 
ed on the Korean peninsula. But Russia can as little afford to 
see herself cut off from the Pacific, the Manchurian railway end in a 
cul de sac, and her hold over China and her position and prestige 
throughout Asia destroyed. For both powers the contest has its 
roots in essential and enduring conditions, which is one of the rea- 
sons why it had to be fought out, and why, when once begun, it 
will be fought to a finish. An antagonism so incurable, a diversity 
of national interests so fundamental, will not be reconciled by any- 
thing short of final victory and final. defeat. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that this is a matter to be settled by a few campaigns, 
hy a disaster here or a disaster there, or indeed by anything short 
of definite and indisputable triumph on one side or the other. In 
other words, this is.a conflict not merely of the present, but of the 
future too, admitting of no compromise, susceptible to no media- 
tion, and ushering in a struggle that may ring from pole to pole, 
and the end of which neither this generation nor the next will live 
‘o see. Take every possible alternative, and the conclusion seems 
still the same. 

Imagine Japan victorious to the utmost stretch of her 
hopes, Russia driven from Manchuria, and her power on the 
Pacifie annihilated—there will still remain the railroad to bring 
up fresh troops and prepare for the renewal of the strife. Or 
imagine the Japanese forced back into their own territory, and 
obliged to abandon Korea and the leadership of China—is it con- 
ceivable that they would: for long submit to so decisive a frus- 
tration of their imperial ambitions? Or imagine, once more, Rus- 
sia triumphant on land, and the Japanese equally triumphant at 
sea, Manchuria and Korea turned into Russian provinces but their 
value neutralized, their security endangered, by Japan’s command 


of the sea—is there in such a situation the prospect of finality? 
It seems to me that this is essentially one of those contlicts where 
half and half solutions are out of place, where victory to be per- 
manent must be irretrievable, and where in consequence the side 
with the longest purse, the greatest latent resources, and the com- 
mand of the largest amount of potential strength, will be the last 
to be exhausted. 

There is a feeling in England and throughout Europe, possibly, 
too, in the United States, that Japan has an ally in the internal 
condition of Russia; that the war may raise the popular discon- 
tent to the point of revolution; and that Russia may find herself 
powerless abroad by a stroke of paralysis at home. There is no 
warrant in history for such a supposition, and next to none in the 
actual conditions of Russia. That the elements of unrest have of 
late years multiplied in numbers and activity is true enough. That 
the amazing experiment which Russia is attempting is proving < 
failure even in her own eyes; that she cannot continue to educate 
her people without ultimately being forced into giving them repre- 
sentative government; that an autocracy is incompatible with in- 
dustrialism; that a society cannot be organized on modern and 
ruled on medieval lines—all this one may profoundly believe, and 
yet deny that it will have any influence on her effectiveness in the 
field. There were signs that Russia was inexorably tending towards 
if not an immediate, at any rate a not- far distant convulsion. 
That such a convulsion is bound to come is, if Western experience 
goes for anything, as certain as anything can be in the world of 
politics. But war in all times and under all conditions is an im- 
mense safety-valve. While it lasts there seems neither time nor 
interest nor unemployed energy enough for domestic agita- 
tion. 

Moreover, the Russians are passionately patriotic. When the Czar 
has once directly and personally appealed to them, the wish to see 
holy Russia prevail dominates and absorbs every other emotion. 
To say that the war on the part of Russia is the war of a bureau- 
cracy, and on the part of Japan of a people, is to say nothing that 
has any vital bearing on its conduct. It will not make the Russians 
less terrible in their resoluteness to win at any cost, nor will it 
diminish by a fraction the extent or eagerness of their sacri- 
fices. 

On the contrary, war rc-stablishes the closeness of contact between 
the Czar and his people; it brings him out into the relief that in 
times of peace is usurped by the bureaucracy, and makes him the 
public and, visible symbol of the nation’s wishes and_ ambitions. 
That the recoil of the war, whether it end in victory or defeat, may 
be far-reaching, that the forces it has diverted and headed off may 
return to their old channels with redoubled power, is probable. The 
Crimean war was an undoubted factor in bringing about the act of 
emancipation. The Japanese war may prove the precursor to the 
last great boon it is in. the power of Czardom to grant, the boon of 
representative government. But that will come, if at all, when the 
war is ended, and not while it is still being waged. The Russian 
masses, like the masses in all countries, postpone everything to 
the accomplishment of victory, and there can be no graver miscal- 
culation than to imagine that their discontent will hamper the 
prosecution of the war. 

A more serious danger threatens Russia from the Near East. 
She cannot, with her multitudinous interests, engage in a war 
that is certain to tax her to the uttermost, without neglecting and 
uncovering some other points along the line of her political com- 
munications. As a rule, one is rightly sceptical of the extent to 
which the powers will seek to profit by the discomfiture or pre- 
occupation of one of their rivals. The Boer war left Great Britain 
immensely exposed all over the world, but she fought it out with- 
out any loss to her permanent interests. It may be so with Rus- 
sia. On the other hand, the noyelty of finding Russia tied up, the 
certainty that so long as she is engrossed in the Far East she can- 
not maintain her position and activities in the Balkans, in Persia, 
or along the Indian frontier, and the chaotic conditions which at 
this moment obtain between Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Turkey, 
open up possibilities at once so grave and so uncertain that they 
cannot be more than indicated with any profit. To speculate on 
what Turkey may do, on whether England will assume the place 
of Russia and join with Austria in preserving peace in the Bal- 
kans, on what steps, if any, Germany will feel tempted to take to 
consolidate her influence at Constantinople, on whether Great 
Britain will seize the chance to strengthen her position in the 
Persian Gulf and to prosecute her mission in Tibet, is really a 
waste of time. : 

One can. do no more than say that in all these quarters 
there are~ possibilities, and in some of them _ probabilities, 
that the Russo-Japanese war is peculiarly fitted to develop into 
actualities. And above and beyond them all, is the question whether 
England and France will be able to preserve their neutrality, 
whether the former if Japan is defeated, and the latter if Russia 
is defeated, will not be drawn automatically into the sphere of 
conflict. Tremendous as are these considerations, and vitally as 
they affect the future of. Russia, they will not distract her for one 
moment from the immediate task on which she is engaged. Her 
position in the Far East, and the domination of China, which is 
bound up with it, is a prize as great as‘any that she is forced to 
relinquish or turn her back on for the time being nearer home; and 
to gain it she will fight as she has never fought before. 
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{ Bit of the Old Wall, Mukden, where Fighting is likely to occur. A View of 
the Town from this Wall is shown in another illustration on this Page 


Looking North from the Bell-tower in Mukden View toward the Liao-tung Gulf, looking over th« Town 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST—PLACES 


Mukden, an important Manchurian city, is situated close to the line of Russia’s Trans-Siberia" rail 


by the old Chinese wall, the ruins of which can be plainly seen in the foreground. A _ recent 
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A Scene on the Main Street, Mukden, showing the Character of the Town 
which is important to Russia as a Base of Supplies 
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an-hai-ku in, showing how it is Enclosed by the Great Wal! A View of Mukden from an Embrasure in the Wall 


INTEREST AT THE SCENE OF ACTION 


- Shan-hai-kwan is on the western coast of the Liao-tung Gulf. It is shown in the photograph enclosed 


t states that skirmishes have taken place at Shan-hai-kwan between Russian and Chinese troops 
Aderwoor & Underwood, N. Y. 





By James 


rr; HERE is, after all,” says Stevenson, * no house like God’s 

out-of-doors.” Never was there a more ardent believer 

in this truth than Mr. Robert W. Chambers. Summer 

or winter, whenever he can shoulder a gun or a rod, he 

calls his dogs, and is off to the woods. Perhaps no living 
writer, excepting Dr. Van Dyke, has whipped so many rivers on 
this continent or any other. For some years past his home, during 
most of the year, has been at the foot of the Adirondacks; he used 
to spend the winters in Florida, but of late years he prefers New 
York. His love of nature runs into his work, whether in painting 
or literature, and he would rather talk to you by the hour about 
some hunting adventure or out-of-doors sport than of his literary 
work, though none could be more generous in appreciation of other 
men’s books. Mr. Chambers, his love 
for the country notwithstanding, is a 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


Sir William Ramsay, in acknowledging the toast to him and 
Lady Ramsay at the New Vagabond Club to which I referred last 
week, ventured a novel suggestion to writers of fiction, which may 
appeal to those whose imagination runs to business themes. A 
novel, he said, might be written on what would happen in the world 
if gold became, not worthless, but much cheaper than it was now. 
What would happen to a capitalist who had invested his money in 
stocks and shares? Would he be ruined, or would he be landed on 
the summit of prosperity? 


The Dickens Society at Bristol lately wrote to Tolstoy for an 
expression of his opinion on the work of the great English novelist. 
“7 think that Charles Dickens,” writes Tolstoy, briefly, “is the 

greatest novel-writer of the nineteenth 
century, and that his works, which im- 





New-Yorker, and was educated in 
Paris, where he studied painting under 
Benjamin Constant. He is still under 
forty, yet few men to-day can show 
such a record for versatility. He be- 
gan his career as an artist, and even 
yet his study looks as much like that 
of an artist as of an author. He has 
contributed numerous articles on mis- 
cellaneous subjects to the magazines, 
and a good deal of fugitive verse. He 
wrote a drama called “ The Witch of 
Ellangowan” for Ada Rehan, which 
was played at Daly’s Theatre. His 
novels range over a wide and varied 
field of insight, actual knowledge and 
experience and historical research, and 
are too well known to call for charac- 
terization here. In one of his earliest 
books, The King in Yellow, recently re- 
printed in a new edition, one can dis- 
cover that the terrible and abnormal, 
the eccentric and bizarre had a fascina- 
tion for him at first, but this gradual- 
lv resolved itself into a saner view of 
life, while his gift of narrative, vivid 
and picturesque expression, swift, sub- 
tle insight into character have long 
since given his historical fiction a dis- 
tinguished place in our literature. Mr. 
Chambers fairly revels in depicting 
scenes of stress and strife, and the 
death - grapple of warring elements, 
whether in individuals or nations. I 
know of no one else who could have 
rivalled the lamented George W. 
Steevens, who lost his life at Lady- 
smith during the Boer war. My own 
opinion is that in Mr. Chambers the 
novelist, we have lost the greatest of 
war correspondents. 


Yet one more achievement must be 
added to the tale of Mr. Chambers’s 
accomplished tasks. His keen sense of 
humor, especially of the ludicrous, has 
been turned lately on a certain species 
of imaginative tales which relate to 








pressed the true Christian spirit, have 
done, and will continue to do, a great 
deal of good to mankind.” This is 
characteristic of Tolstoy the moralist, 
but not of Tolstoy the critic, and illus- 
trates how easily a great mind can fall 
into the jargon of commonplace. In 
the notices of the late George Gissing 
which his death recently called forth, 
few of the writers seem to know or 
fail to appreciate the importance of his 
volume on Dickens which, nevertheless, 
is one of the best biographical and 
critical monographs of the great novel- 
ist that has ever been written. Mr. 
Gissing’s latest task was the abridged 
edition of Foster’s Life of Dickens 
which he compressed into one volume. 


In a corner of my library there 
is a number of slender, unpre- 
tentious-looking little volumes, which, 
nevertheless, I count among my most 
precious treasures. They are vol- 
umes of poems by “ A. E.,” Katherine 
Tynan Hinkson, W. B. Yeats, John 
Davidson, Dora Sigerson Shorter, and 
other Celtic singers. If you object 
that John Davidson is a Scot, still I 
say that he has the Celtic blood and 
fire. Several of these little volumes be- 
long to Dora Sigerson Shorter, and I 
have just added another volume to the 
number, which has reached me, en- 
titled As the Sparks Fly Upward. It 
is fully half a dozen years ago since 
Mr. John Lane first introduced Mrs. 
Shorter to her American audience in 
The Fairy Changeling. Mrs. Shorter 
is the daughter of a distinguished 
Celtic scholar and man of letters, the 
wife of Mr. Clement Shorter, the editor 
of the Sphere and the Tatler, and oc- 
cupies a foremost place among that 
brave little band of Celtic poets who 
keep alive the fires of poesy in their 
native land. Celtic as Mrs. Shorter is 
to the core of her nature, one feels the 








the occult and wonder-working powers 
discovered in nature’s mysterious gar- 
den. This work will be published in 
the spring. It is the comic side, so to 
speak, of that eccentricity and 
bizarrerie which assumed so serious and gruesome an aspect in 
his earlier stories, but this later experiment in fiction will be found 
to be much more exhilarating and entertaining. It gives Mr. 
Chambers another opportunity, too, to take us out-of-doors, where 
his charm is always at its best. I find, by the way, that I had 
almost forgotten to mention his suecessful adventure into juvenile 
literature a year or so ago with Ouldoorland, which was followed a 
few months ago by Orchardland. It was inevitable that in time 
these should find a sequel in Riverland, which will be published in 
the autumn. It is not necessary to call the attention of the readers 
of the WEEKLY to his articles on hunting and fishing, which began 
recently in these pages, and will still be continued. 


It is seldom that a purely commercial product gains the artistic 
and literary flavor which accrues to Apollinaris water. The late 
Sir Walter Besant once said, “ This is an age of Apollinaris water,” 
and Dr. Van Dyke, somewhere in one of his books, uses the com- 
parison, “ As sparkling as Apollinaris.” References to Apollinaris 
will also be found in David Harum, and in the stories of Mr. How- 
ells, Mr. James, Anthony Hope, and cthers that will doubtless recur 
to the reader’s memory. The most interesting fact, however, is 
that the picture of the bubbling spring which decorates the label of 
every bottle of Apollinaris was drawn by Du Maurier—the most 
widely circulated and least celebrated of all his drawings. The 
drawing, T should say, was an act of friendship on Du Maurier’s 
part. The original design bears his signature and is now in the 
possession of the Apollinaris company. 
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stir of the ‘Viking in the tang of her 
sterner ballads. There is a crooning 
and brooding note in her gentler moods, 
and a lyric joy in the eager abandon 
of her hours of love and song, “ lover’s 
kiss and maiden’s laughter”; but it is the fierce, passionate mood 
1 like best, as in “ The Storm,” which, like so many of her pas- 
sionate lines, has the sigh and the sob of the harp in its wild 
chanting lay: 
They say it is the wind in midnight skies 
Loud shrieking past the window, that doth make 
Each casement shudder with its storm of cries, 
And the barred door with pushing shoulder shake. 
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Ah. no! ah, no! It is the souls pass by 

Their lot to run from earth to God's high place, 
Pursued by each black sin that death let fly 

From their,sad flesh, to break them in their chase. 


They say it is the rain from leaf to leaf 
Doth slip, and roll into the thirsting ground, 
That where the corn is trampled sheaf by sheaf 
The heavy sorrow of the storm is found. 


Ah, no! ah, no! It is repentant tears 
By those let fall who make their direful flight, 
And drop by drop the anguish of their fears 
Comes down around us all the awful night. 


They say that in the lightning-flash, and roar 
Of clashing clouds, the tempest is about ; 

And draw their chairs the glowing hearth before, 
The casement close to shut the danger out. 


Ah, no! The doors of Paradise, they swing 
A moment open for a soul nigh spent, 

Then come together till the thunder’s ring 
Leaves us balf-blinded by God's element. 
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CHAPTER V 
PAMELA’S PROMISE 


ILLIE’S enthusiasm for her husband’s plan increased 

each day. The picture which his halting phrases evoked 

for her, of a little farm very far away under Southern 

skies charmed her more by reason of its novelty than 

either she or Tony quite understood. In the evenings of 
the following week, long after the footsteps overhead had ceased, 
they sat choosing the site of their house and building it. It was 
to be the exact opposite of their house of bondage. The windows 
should look out over rolling country, the simple decorations should 
be bright of color, and through every cranny the sun should find 
its way. Millie’s hopes indeed easily outran her husband’s. She 
counted the house already built and the door open for her coming. 
Color and light bathed it in beauty. 

“There’s my little fortune, Tony,” she said, when once or twice 
he tried to check the leap of her anticipations. ‘“ That will pro- 
vide the capital.” 

“T knew you would offer it,’ Tony replied, simply. “ Your 
help will shorten our separation by a good deal. So I'll take 
half.” 

“ All,” cried Millie. 

“ And what would you do when you wanted a new frock?” asked 
Tony with a smile. 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

“T shall join you so soon,” she said. 

It dawned upon Tony that she was making too little of the 
burden which she would be called upon to bear, the burden of dull 
lonely months in that great shabby house. 

“It will be a little while before I can send for you, Millie,” he 
protested, byt she paid no heed to the protest. She fetched her 
bank-book agd added up the figures. 

“T have three thousand pounds,” she said. 

“T’ll borrow half,’ he repeated. ‘“ Of course, I am only borrow- 
ing. Should things go. wrong with me, you are sure to get it back 
in the end.” 

They drove down to Millie’s bank the next morning and fifteen 
hundred pounds were transferred to his account. 

“Meanwhile,” said Tony, as they came out of the door into 
Pall Mall, “ we have not yet settled where our farm is to be. I 
think I will go and see Chase.” 

“The man in Stepney. Green?” Millie asked. 

“Yes. He’s the man to help us.” 

Tony called a cab and drove off. It was late in the afternoon 
when he returned and he had no opportunity to tell his wife the 
results of his visit before dinner was announced. Millie was in a 
fever to hear his news. Never even in this house had an evening 
seemed so long. Sir John sat upright in his high-backed chair, 
and as was his custom bade her read aloud the evening paper. But 
that task was beyond her. She pleaded a headache and escaped. 
It seemed to her that hours passed before Tony rejoined her. She 
had come to dread with an intense fear that some hindrance would 
at any momeni stop their plan. 

“ Well?” she asked, eagerly, when Tony at last came into their 
sitting-room. 

“It’s to be horses in Kentucky,” answered Tony. “ Farming 
wants more knowledge and a long apprenticeship. But I know a 
little about horses.” 

“Splendid!” cried Millie. “ You will go soon?” 

“In a week. A week is all I need.” 

Millie was quiet for a little while. 
anxious look, 

“ When do you mean to tell your father?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“Don’t,” said she. She saw his face cloud, she was well aware 
of his dislike of secrecies, but she was too much afraid that some- 
how at the last moment an insuperable obstacle would bar the 
way. “Don’t tell him at all,” she went on. “ Leave a note for 


Then she asked with an 
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him. I will see that it is given to him atter you have gone. Then 
he can’t stop you. Please do this, 1 ask you.” 

* How can he stop me?” 

“T don’t know. But I am afraid that he will. He could 
threaten to disinherit you: if you disobeyed he might carry out 
the threat. Give him no opportunity to threaten.” 

Very reluctantly Tony consented. He had all a man’s objections 
to concealments, she all a woman’s liking for them. But she pre- 
vailed, and since the moment of separation was very near, they 
began to retrace their steps through the years of their married 
life and back beyond them to the days of their first acquaintance. 
Thus it happened that Millie mentioned the name of Pamela Mar- 
dale, and suddenly Tony drew himself upright in his chair. 

“Ts she in town, I wonder?” He asked rather of himself than 
of his wife. 

“ Most likely,” Millie replied. ‘ Why?” 

“T think I must try to see her before I go,” said Tony, thought- 
fully, and more than once during the evening he looked with 
anxiety towards his wife. But in his look there was some per- 
plexity too. 

He tried next day. For he borrowed a horse from a friend and 
rode out into the Rew at eleven o’clock. As he passed through the 
gates of Hyde Park he saw Pamela turning her horse on the edge 
of the sand. She saw him at the same moment and waited. 

“You are a stranger here,” she said with a smile, as he joined 
her. 

“Here and everywhere,” 
to find you.” 

Pamela glanced at Tony, curiously. Only a few days had passed 
since Warrisden had pointed out the truants from the window of 
Lady Millingham’s house and had speculated upon the seclusion of 
their lives. The memory of that evening was still fresh in her 
mind. 

“T want to ask vou a question.” 

* Ask it and I'll answer.” she replied with earnestness. 

“You were Millie’s bridesmaid?” 

“Vegi” 

“You saw a good deal of her before we were married?” 

ny ene” 

They were riding down the Row at a walk under the trees, Pa- 
mela wondering to what these questions were to lead, Tony slowly 
formulating the point which troubled him. 

“ Before Millie and I were engaged,” he went on, “ before indeed 
there was any likelihood of our being engaged, you once said to me 
something about her.” 

“EF did?” 

“Yes. I remembered it last night. And it rather worries me. 
I should like you to explain what you meant. You said, ‘ The 
man who marries her should never leave her. If he goes away 
shooting big game, he should take her with him. On no account 
must she be left behind.” 

It was a day cloudless and bright. Over towards the Serpentine 
the heat filled the air with a soft screen of mist, and at the bottom 
of the Row the rhododendrons glowed. As Pamela and Tony went 
forward at a waik the sunlight slanting through the leaves now 
shone upon their faces and now left them in shade. And when it 
fell bright upon Pamela it lit up a countenance which was greatly 
troubled. She did not, however, deny that she had used the 
words. She did not pretend that she had forgotten their applica- 
tion. 

“You remember what I said,” she remarked. “It is a long 
while ago.” 

“ Before that,” he explained, “I had begun to notice all that was 
said of Millie.” 

“T spoke the words generally, perhaps too carelessly.” 

“Yet not without a reason.” ‘Tony insisted. “ That’s not your 
way.” 

Pamela made no reply for a moment or two. 
her horse’s head and said, softly: 

“Not without a reason.” She admitted his contention frankly. 
She did more, for she turned in her saddle towards him and, 
locking straight into his face, said: 


he replied. “I came out on purpose 


Then she patted 
















































“JT was not giving you advice at the time. But had I been, I 
should have said just those words. I say them again now.” 

“ Why?” 

Tony put his question very earnestly. He held Pamela in great 
respect, believing her clear-sighted beyond her fellows. He was 
indeed a little timid in her presence as a rule, for she overawed 
him, though all unconsciously. Nothing of this timidity, however, 
showed now. “That was what I came out to ask you. Why?” 

Again Pamela attempted no evasion. 

“T can’t tell you,” she said, quietly. 

“You promised.” 

“T break the promise.” 

Tony looked wistfully at his companion. That the perplexing 
words had been spoken with a definite meaning he had felt sure 
from the moment 
when he had remem- 
bered them. And her 
refusal to explain 
proved to him that 
the meaning was a 
very serious one, one 
indeed which he ought 
to know and take into 
account. 

“T ask you to ex- 
plain,” he urged, “ be- 
cause I am_ going 
away and I am leav- 
ing Millie behind.” 

Pamela was _start- 
led. She turned 
quickly towards him. 

“Must you?” she 
said, and before he 
could answer she re- 
covered from her sur- 
prise. “ Never mind,” 
she continued; “ shall 
we ride on?” and she 
put her horse to a 
trot. It was not her 
business to advise or 
to interfere. She had 
said too much already. 
She meant to remain 
the looker-on. 

Stretton, however. 
was not upon this oc- 
casion to be so easily 
suppressed. He kept 
level with her, and as 
they rode he told her 
something of the life 
which Millie and he 
had led in the big 
lonely house in Berke- 
ley Square; and in 
spite of herself, Pam- 
ela was _ interested. 
She had a sudden wish 
that Alan Warrisden 
was riding with them 
too, so that he might 
hear his mystery 
solved. She had a 
sudden vision of his 
face, keen as a boy’s, 
as he listened. 

“T saw Millie and 
you a few nights ago. 
I was at a close-by 
dance, and I was sur- 
prised to see you. I 
thought you had left 
London,” she said. 

* No; Iam leaving,” 
Stretton returned, and 
he went on to describe 
that idyllic future 
which Millie and he 
had allotted to them- 
selves. The summer 
sunlight was golden 
in the air about them; already it seemed that new fresh life was 
beginning. ‘I shall breed horses in Kentucky. I was recommend- 
ed to it by an East End parson called Chase, who runs a mission 
on Stepney Green. I used to keep order in a billiard-room in his 
mission one night a week, when I was quartered at the Tower. A 
queer sort of creature, Chase, but his judgment’s good, and of 
course he is always meeting all sorts of people.” 

“Chase,” Pamela repeated, and she retained the name in her 
memory. : 

“ But he doesn’t know Millie,” said Stretton, ‘and you do. And 
so what you said troubles me very much. If I go away remem- 
bering your words and not understanding, I shall go away uneasy. 
I shall remain uneasy.” 

“T am sorry,” Pamela replied. “I broke a rule of mine in 
saying what I did, a rule not to interfere. And I see now that I 
did very wrong in breaking it. I will not break it again. You 
must forget my words.” 
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“It’s all over,” she said 
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There was a quiet decision in her manner which warned Tony 
that no persuasicns would induce her to explain. He gave up his 
attempt and turned to another subject. 

“7 have something else to ask—not a question this time but a 
favor. You cculd be a very stanch friend, Miss Mardale, if you 
chose. Millie will be lonely after I have gone. You were a great 
friend of hers once. Be a friend of hers again.” 

Pamela hesitated. The promise which he sought on the face of 
it no doubt looked easy of fulfilment. But Tony Stretton had been 
right in one conjecture. She had spoken the words which troubled 
him from a definite reason, and that reason assured her now that 
this promise might lay upon her a burden and a burden of a heavy 
kind. And she shrank from all burdens. On the other hand, there 
was no doubt that she had caused Tony much uneasiness. He 
would go away on a 
task which,as she saw 
very clearly, would 
be more arduous by 
far than even he sus- 
pected, troubled and 
perplexed. That could 
not be helped. But 
she might lighten the 
trouble, and make the 
perplexity less insist- 
ent, if she granted 
the favor which he 
sought. It seemed 
churlish to refuse. 

“Very well,” she 
said, reluctantly. “I 
promise.” 

Already Tony’s face 
showed his relief. She 
had given her promise 
reluctantly, but she 
would keep it now. 
Of that he felt as- 
sured, and_ bidding 
her good-by he turn- 
ed his horse and can- 
tered back. 

Pamela rode home- 
wards more slowly. 
She had proposed to 
keep clear of entan- 
glements and respon- 
sibilities, and behold! 
the meshes were about 
her. She had under- 
taken a trust. In 
spite of herself she 
had ceased to be the 
looker-on. 


CHAPTER VI 
NEWS OF TONY 


HE promise 

which Pamela 

had given was 
a great relief to 
Tony; he went about 
the work of preparing 
for his departure with 
an easier mind. It 
was even in_ his 
thoughts when he 
stood with his wife 
upon the platform of 
Euston Station five 


Oh ian minutes before his 
; ad ae train started for Liv- 
f ro 5 A erpool. 
a y “She will be a good 
— ~ y : rpc 
ities, > friend, Millie,’ he 
Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence said. ‘Count on her 


till I send for you. I 
think I am right to 
go, even though | 
don’t understand—” 

He checked himself, abruptly. Millie, however, paid heed only 
to the first clause of his sentence. 

“Of course you are right,” she said, with a confidence which 
brought an answering smile to his face. 

She watched the red tail-light of the train until it disappeared, 
and drove home alone to the big dreary house. It seemed ten 
times more dreary, ten times more silent than ever before. She 
was really alone now. But her confidence in herself and in Tony 
was still strong. “I can wait,” she said, and the consciousness of 
her courage rejoiced her. She walked from room to room, and sat 
for a few moments in each, realizing that the coldness, the dingy 
look of the furniture, and the empty silence had no longer the 
power to oppress her. She even hesitated at the library door with 
her fingers on the key. But it was not until the next day that she 
unlocked it and threw it open. 

For Pamela, mindful of her promise, called in the afternoon. 
Millicent was still uplifted by her confidence. 
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‘1 can wait quite patiently,” she said, and Pamela scrutinized 
her with some anxiety. For Millicent was speaking feverishly, as 
though she labored under an excitement. Was her courage the mere 
effervescence of that excitement, or was it a Steady durable thing? 
Pamela led her friend on to speak of the life which she and Tony 
had led in the big house, sounding her the while so that she might 
come upon some answer to that question. And thus it happened 
é that as they came down the stairs together, Millicent again stopped 
f before the library door. 
r “Look!” she said. “This room always seemed to me typical 
of the whole house, typical too of the lives we led in it.” 
¢ She unlocked the door suddenly and flung it open. The floor of 
the library was below the level of the hall, and a smooth plain of 
wood sloped down to it very gradually from the threshold. 
4 “There used to be steps here once, but before my time,” said 
‘ Millicent. She went down into the room. Pamela followed her, 
P and understood why those two steps had been removed. Although 
; the book-shelves rose on every wall from floor to ceiling, it was 


j not as a library that this room was used. Heavy black curtains 
J draped it with a barbaric profusion. ‘The centre of the room was 


Z clear of furniture, and upon the carpet in that clear space was 
4 laid a purple drugget; and on the drugget opposite to one another 
stood two strong wooden crutches. "The room was a mortuary 

; chamber—nothing less. On those two crutches the dead were to 

3 lie awaiting burial. 

ij Millie Stretton shook her shoulders with a kind of shiver. 

5 “Oh, how I used to hate this room, hate knowing that it was 
here, prepared and ready; I used to lie awake and think of it. I 
used to imagine it more silent than any other of the silent rooms 
and emptier—emptier because day and night it seemed to claim 
an inhabitant and to claim it as a right. That was the horrible 
thing. The room was waiting—waiting for us to be carried down 
that wooden bridge and laid on the crutches here each in our 





turn. It became just a symbol of the whole house. For what is the 
house, Pamela? A place that should have been a place of life and is 


place merely expecting death.” 

Millie Stretton finished her outburst and stood dismayed, as 
though the shadow of those past days were still about her. The 
words she had spoken must have seemed exaggerated and even the- 
atrical but for the aspect of her as she spoke them. Her whole 
frame shuddered, her face had the shrinking look of fear. She re- 
covered herself, however, in a moment. 

‘But that time’s passed,” she said. “ Tony’s gone, 
am waiting for life now. I am only a lodger, you see. 
or two and I pack my boxes.” 

She turned towards the door and stopped. The hall door had 
just at that moment opened. Pamela heard a man’s footsteps sound 
heavily upon the floor of the hall and then upon the stairs. 

“My father-in-law,” said Millie. 

“This was his doing?” asked Pamela. 

“ Yes,” replied Millie. “It’s strange, 
something stranger still.” 

The footsteps ceased. Millie led the way back to her room. 

‘When I got home yesterday,” she related, “ I had Tony’s letter 
announcing his departure taken up to Sir John. I waited for 
him to send for me. He did not. I am not sure that I expected 
he would. You see, he has never shown the least interest in us. 
However, when I went up to my room to dress for dinner I saw that 
the candles were all lighted in Tony’s room next door and his 
clothes laid out upon the bed. I went in and put the candles out— 
rather quickly.” Her voice shook a little upon those last two 
words. Pamela nodded her head as though she understood, and 
Millicent went on after a short pause. 

“It troubled me to see them burning. It troubled me very much. 
And when I came down-stairs | told the footman the candles were 
not to be lit again, since Tony had gone away. He answered that 
they had been lit=by Sir John’s orders. At first I thought that 
Sir John had not troubled to read the letter at all. I thought that 
all the more because he never once, either during dinner or af- 
terwards, mentioned Tony’s name or seemed to remark his absence. 
But it was not so. He has given orders that every night the room. 
is to be ready and the candles lit as though Tony were here still, 
or might walk in at the door at any moment. I suppose that, after 
all, in a queer way he cares.’ 

Again her voice faltered, and again a question rose up insist- 
ent in Pamela’s mind. She knew her friend, and it was out of 
her knowledge that she had spoken long ago in Tony’s presence 
when she had said, “her husband should never leave her.” It was 
evident that Tony’s departure had caused his wife great suffering. 

Millicent had let that fact escape. Pamela welcomed it, but she 
asked, “ Was that regret a steady and durable thing?” 

Pamela left London the next day with her question unanswered, 
and for two months there was no opportunity for her of discov- 
ering an answer. Often during that August and September, on 
the moors in Scotland, or at her own home in Leicestershire, she 
would think of Millie Stretton, in the hot and dusty town amongst 
he houses where the blinds were drawn. She imagined her sitting 

F ver against the old stern impassive man at the dinner, or we earily 
reading to him his newspaper at night. Had the regret dwindled 
3 ‘o irritation and the loneliness begotten petulance? 

e Indeed, those months were dull “and wearisome enough for Mil- 


and I—I 
A month 


isn’t it? But there’s 


licent. No change of significance came in the routine of that 
} nonotonous household. Sir John went to his room perhaps a lit- 


le earlier than had been his wont, his footsteps dragged along 
he floor for a while longer, and his light burned in the window 
fter the dawn had come. But that was all. For Millicent, how- 
ever, the weeks passed easily. Each day brought her a day nearer 
o the sunlit farm fronting the open plain. She marked the weeks 
ff in her diary with a growing relief. For news kept coming from 
\merica and the news was good. 
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Early in October Pamela passed through London on her way to 

Sussex, and broke her journey that she might see her friend. 

‘Frances Millingham is writing to you,” she said. ‘“ She wants 
you to stay with her. I shall be there too. IL hope you will 
come.” 

“ When?” 

“ At the beginning of the New-year.” 

Millicent laughed. 

‘I shall have left England before then, 
way,” she said, with a joyous conviction. 

“There might be delays,” Pamela suggested, 
laughed. 

“I have had letters. 
come a fortnight since.” 
had contained. 

At first Tony was a little bewildered by the activity of New 
York, after his quiescent years. But he had soon made an ac- 
quaintance, and the acquaintance had become a friend. The two 
men determined to go into partnership, a farm in Kentucky was 
purchased, each man depositing an equal share of the purchase- 
money. 

“ Six weeks ago they left New York. 
from him at once.” 

And while they were sitting together there came a knock upon 
the door, and two letters were brought in for Millicent. One she 


Tony will have made his 
and again Millie 


I am expecting another. It should have 
And she told Pamela what the letters 


Tony said I would not hear 


tossed upon the table. With the other in her hand she turned 
triumphantly to Pamela. 
“Do you mind?” she asked. “I have been waiting so long.” 


“ Read it, of couse,” said Pamela. 

Millie tore the letter open, and at once the light died out of her 
eyes and the smile vanished from her lips. ‘ From New York,” 
she said, half-way between perplexity and fear. ‘“ He writes from 
New York,” and with trembling fingers she turned over the sheets 
and read the letter through. 

Pamela watched her, saw the blood ebb from.her cheeks and de- 
jection overspread her face. A great pity welled up in Pamela’s 
heart, not merely for the wife w ho read, but for the man who had 
penned that letter—with what difficulty, she wondered, with how 
much pain! Failure was the message which it carried. Millicent’s 
trembling lips told her that. The village of Roquebrune rose up be- 
fore her eyes as she gazed out of the window on the London Square. 
What were the words the schoolmaster had spoken when, stripped 
of his dreams, he had confessed success was not for him. ‘“ We 
must forget these fine plans. The school at Roquebrune will send 
no Deputy to Paris.” Pamela’s eyes grew dim. 

She stood looking -out of the window for some while, but hearing 
no movement she at length turned back again. The sheets of the 
letter had fallen upon the floor, they lay scattered, written over 
in a round sprawling schoolboy’s hand. Millicent sat very still, 
her face most weary and despairing. 

“It’s all over,” she said. “The friend was a swindler. He 
left the train at a station on the way and disappeared. Tony went 
on, but there was no farm. He is back in New York.” 

“ But the man can be found.” 

“He belongs to a gang. There is little chance, and Tony has no 
money. He will take no more of mine.” 

“He is coming home then?” said Pamela. 

“No, he means to stay and retrieve his failures.” 

Pamela said nothing, and Millicent appealed to her. “He will 
do that, don’t you think? Men have started badly before, and have 
succeeded, and have not taken so very long to succeed.” 

“No doubt,” said Pamela, and she spoke with what hopefulness 
she could. But she remembered Tony Stretton. Simplicity and 
good humor were amongst his chief qualities; he was a loyal 
friend; and he had pluck. Was that enough? On the other hand. 
he had little knowledge and little experience. The schoolmaster 
of Roquebrune and Tony Stretton stood side by side in her 
thoughts. She was not, however, to be put to the task of invent- 
ing encouragements. For before she could open her lips again 
Millicent said, gently: 

“Will you mind if I ask to be left alone? Come again as soon 
as you can. But this afternoon—” Her voice broke so that she 
cotld not finish her sentence, and she turned hastily away. How- 
ever, she recovered her self-control and went down the stairs with 
Pamela. 

“ What if you told Sir John?” said Pamela. 
does, after“all, care.” 

“Tt would be of no use,” 
would only say, ‘ let him come home,’ 
I never see him now.” 

“ Never?” exclaimed Pamela. 

““No, he does not leave his room.” She lowered her voice. “I 
do not believe he ever will leave it again. It’s not that he’s really 
ill, his doctor tells me, but he’s slowly letting himself go.” 

Pamela answered absently. Sir John Stretton and his ailments 
played a small part in her thoughts. It seemed that the library 
was again to become typical of the house, typical of the life its 
inhabitants led. Nothing was to happen then. There was to be 
a mere waiting for things to cease. 

But a second letter was lying up-stairs unopened on the table, 
and that letter, harmless as it appeared, was strangely to influence 
Millicent Stretton’s life. It was many hours afterwards when Mil- 
licent opened it, and, compared with the heavy tidings she had by 
the same post received, it seemed utterly trifling and unimportant. 
It was no more, indeed, than an invitation from Frances Milling- 
ham, of which Pamela had spoken. Pamela forgot it altogether 
when she heard the news which Tony had sent, but she was to be 
affected by it too. For she had made a promise to Tony Stretton, 
and, as he had foreseen, she would at any cost fulfil it. 

To be Continued, 


“Tt seems that he 


said Millicent, shaking her head. “ He 
and Tony will not. Besides, 




















































* Viola” (Miss Matthison), and “ Olivia” (Miss Alys Rees) in * Twelfth Night” 


“TWELFTH NIGHT” GIVEN AS IN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 


“Twelfth Night,” 
on February 22, under the direction of Mr. Ben Greet. 
Edith Wynne Matthison being the “ Viola” 
but a single intermission. 


presented in accordance with the customs of Shakespeare’s time, was produced at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
The company was that which has been seen in “ Everyman,” Miss 
and Mr. Greet the “ Malvolio.” The complete text of the play was spoken, with 
There were no changes of scene, and neither curtain nor footlights were used. The stage was set to 
represent the panelled interior of Middle Temple Hall, where “Twelfth Night” was first produced in the year 1601. Instead of 
the usual theatre orchestra, a choir of musicians was seated upon the stage dressed in characteristic Elizabethan costumes 
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Edmond Rosiand Sarah Bernhardt Sir Henry Irving 
By Sem By Cappiello By Maz Beerbohm 

















Andrew Carnegie Pietro Mascagni 
By Fornaro By Sacchetto 
SOME CELEBRITIES IN CARICATURE 
: Works by more than sixty caricaturists are now on view at an exhibition which was opened this week at the Fifth Avenue 


Book Shop, New York. Among the artists represented are Max Beerbohm, the English caricaturist; the Italians Sacchetto and 
Leonetto Cappiello; Sem, the Parisian; and Carlo de Fornaro, the East Indian, most of whose work has appeared in America. The 
5 reproductions on this page show characteristic examples of the work of these artists, being caricatures of various well-known people 
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EQUALITY AND THE NEGRO 
February 25, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The discussion of the negro question in your columns has 
bristled with pertinent suggestions as to the true solution of the 
problem, many of them, however, being utterly fallacious, largely 
because they are based upon observations made through a spy- 
glass. 

The Southern people who are most vitally concerned regard its 
solution as nothing more than a natural application of negro 
civilization to his environments in which is involved no theory of 
freemasonry or intimate association with him. His needs are our 
own, and we care for then on the basis that his intelligence and 
menial position deserves. ; 

Negro civilization is practically one hundred years old, with a 
dull intelligence as a foundation, while our own has been more 
than a thousand years in crystallizing, and to insist upon social 
and political equality between a race of admittedly low intelli- 
gence, young in civilization, and one that has led the world for 
centuries is grotesque in its absurdity. 

Theorists should let us alone; we know our business; we do not 
pretend to interfere in the problems of miner slavery in Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mines; New York can find its own answer to the ques- 
tion of tenement-house abuses; the negro question is purely local 
and needs in its answer no suggestion from theoretical spy-glass 
observers. To those of the race that aspire to social and political 
equality an invitation has been extended by several States, and we 
are the first to bid them Godspeed in its acceptance, because we 
have no use or place for them in our land. We know negro charac- 
ter, a knowledge that is an inherited instinct with Southern people ; 
its vices and virtues have a proper compensation in our association 
with him. This State, like all others in the Southland, spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon his public necessities; he 
has his free schools; free normals; free mechanical instruction; 
free asylums, and free penal institutions. 

The South only asks to be left alone to work out its salvation; 
too many people put notions in the negro’s head and give him the 
idea that he has the right to rest his feet on the front-porch 
banistegs, and sit side by side with his superiors at the dining- 
table. They urge that he is equal to the responsibilities of politi- 
cal equality in which we have seen fit to differ with them by. poll- 
tax disfranchisements. 

It is only a simple question of a civilization one hundred years 
old naturally inferior to one which has been the triumph of cen- 
turies, and it is only natural that any right-minded well-informed 
man will resent equality, either social or political, in dealing with 
the negro question. [I am, sir, Rost. E. Gore. 


NEGROES NOT OUT OF PLACE 


NEW York, February 19, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As an admirer and constant reader of your valuable mag- 
azine, I hope you will find space in your columns devoted to cor- 
respondence for the few remarks I am about to make in answer to 
Mr. H. M. Rankin to his letter regarding the negro in your issue 
of February 20. That gentleman, in answer to a previous letter in 
one of your issues signed Delta Resident, in which he stated he had 
never seen the negro out of place-is criticising him for his broad 
assertion, and names some of the recent appointments of our Pres- 
ident to prove his assertion that the negro has always been out 
of place since his emancipation. The question I would like to ask 
Mr. Rankin is does he think that men and women of the negro 
race that are mentally able to assume the responsibility of any 
position to which they are appointed are out of place. The negro, 
as a loyal citizen of this great government, has a right to aspire 
to any position, municipal or national, within the gift of the 
Executive of either branch of the government. Probably Mr. 
Rankin, being a Southerner, has allowed his prejudice to overlook 
the fact that the negro since his emancipation has demonstrated 
his ability and his claim to exercise the rights of citizenship con- 
ferred upon him by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution by the acquiring of education and the accumula- 
tion of vast property interest throughout the Union. 

More so than any of the poorer whites constituting the popula- 
tion of his native State, or, in fact, any State south of Mason and 
Dixon. And why shouldn’t a broad-minded President, recognize 
ability and thrift in any citizen of this great republic of which he 
constitutes the head. If he didn’t, I assure you that he would not 
only be violating his oath of office, but a higher principle—the 
recognition of loyal citizenship and manhood. But as a young negro 
I am proud to say that Mr. Rankin is not voicing the sentiments of 
the loyal citizens of the South in his harangue, who are showing 
their feelings in this great question by contributing their mite 
towards the education not only of their former slaves, but towards 
the illiterate of their own race, and thereby sinking into oblivion 
this blot on our Western civilization. I am, sir, 

CHARLES A. ASTWOOD. 


A UNION OF CHURCHES 


Morristown, New Jersey, February 25, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weékty: 

S1r,—The letter of Mr. Byers: in your issue of February 27, sug- 
gesting the advantages of a union of the Christian churches, is 
very touching, and should appeal to all broad Christian minds. 
We fear that the ideal is and shall forever be impossible. On the 
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other hand, perhaps no organic unity of Christian churches is 
needed to realize Christ’s ideals. Tlie only thing that is perhaps in- 
dispensable for civilization to be in peace with God is to incorporate 
in human laws the brotherhood spirit preached by Christ. Without 
that we may really fail to accept Christ as Christ wants to be 
accepted. I am, sir, Jose Gros. 


ROOSEVELT IN CALIFORNIA 


San FrRANcISCcO, February 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Sir,—The writer having stated in a former communication, pub- 
lished in HarPer’s WEEKLY of the 13th inst., that President Roose- 
velt is not regarded by members of his party in this city and State, 
universally, as a candidate who can certainly win, it may not be 
amiss to assign reasons for such belief. This, the writer will un- 
dertake to do briefly and categorically. 

First.—There are many thousands of Southern-born citizens in 

California. The majority of these, perhaps, are Republicans. These 
do not approve of the President’s “ negro policy.” These felt af- 
fronted when, upon the occasion of the President’s visit to this city 
last spring, he gave to a negro company of regulars stationed at 
the Presidio the position of ‘ guard of honor” in the parade made 
in honor of the President. This incident rankled then, and it has 
not ceased to rankle in the breasts of all Republicans (to say 
nothing of Democrats) of Southern birth, sentiment, and sympa- 
thies resident in this State. . 
_ Second.—Lieutenant-General Miles has many warm friends and 
admirers as a man and as a soldier among Republicans and Demo- 
crats in this State. These heartily disapprove of the discourteous 
treatment accorded by the President to General Miles, both before 
and at the time of his retirement. : 

Third.—Organized working-men, as a cohesive body of voters, are 
‘very strong in this State. These do not find encouragement for the 
cause of trades-unionism in the attitude of the President as de- 
fined in and by his “ operi-shop ” policy. 

Fourth.—The “ Panama policy ” of the President does not meet 
with universal approval among the rank and file of his party in 
this State. Far from it, some of the most influential Republican 
papers outside San Francisco have been emphatic and unsparing in 
criticism and condemnation of such policy. These, to a very con- 
siderable extent, influence the opinion of their readers. 

For these, and yet other reasons that might be mentioned, the 
politicians of his party are dubious in their minds as to the avail- 
ability of the President as a candidate, upon the score of ability to 
carry California and the election. For it is believed that the same 
conditions of doubt obtain as to many other States. 

It is proper to state, in conclusion, that the writer is a Republi- 
can (as was Lincoln) albeit he has not always voted that ticket 
during the past ten years. I an, sir, 

Jno. AUBREY JONES. 


THIRSTY PLAYS 


New York, March 1, 1964 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In your admirable paragraph on Bernard Shaw’s play, 
“ Candida,” which is now attracting the pleased admiration of all 
feminine New York, you state that the husbands triumphantly 
borne to this play by far-seeing wives emerge from the performance 
in the condition of ‘* worms that have passed under a steam-roller.” 
As the wife of one of the aforesaid husbands, permit me to suggest 
that this statement can only be accepted theoretically. There is a 
certain rubber-like upspring and buoyancy in the masculine tem- 
perament entirely inimical to the weak, energyless, and humble 
compressibility of the worm. No mere Shaw play, or steam- 
roller, can alter the average husband’s conviction that he’s being 
a pretty good fellow to his wife, all things considered. If his wife 
likes the play, let her see it, bless her, and no harm done to any 
one, expresses his average attitude. For himself, it is quite im- 
possible to take seriously these things that attract women—long- 
haired piano-players, and now these Shaw plays. He excuses him- 
self during the intermission. “Back in a minute, my dear. 
Thirstiest play I ever went to.” I am, sir, 

MARGARET BUCKINGHAM. 


A CRITICISM ENDORSED 


New York, February 26, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In Harper’s WEEKLY of February 27 your music critic, 
writing about the concert of American music given recently at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, makes some comments of which I must 
express my cordial approval. I have always had firm faith in the 
abilities of our American composers, and have regretted that the 
concert public has so little opportunity of hearing representative 
works by them. It did seem, therefore, as your critic says, that at 
a concert given ostensibly for the purpose of showing what the 
American composer can do, a more intelligent attempt might have 
been made to bring forward some of the really excellent music 
which is being produced by our native writers, instead of such in- 
consequential works as P. T. Miersch’s “ Norse Legend,” Mr. 
Hadley’s “ Oriental Suite,” and the trivial songs by C. B. Hawley 
and Mrs. Beach—which are, as you say, “well enough in their 
way, but neither representative nor important.” I am, sir, 

WILsour J. STANDING. 
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What the Women of Japan 
Are Doing 
By Mrs. Sadazuchi Uchida 


Ir is because of what we call yamato 
damashii, or the Japanese spirit, that I 
think we will win. This yamato damashii 
is something fereigners cannot understand. 
It is not only love of country, but love of 
honor. 

The Japanese are small of body but large 
in spirit. Kven the policeman on the street, 
whose pay is very small, does his duty well 
because of his yamato damashii, and would 
be insulted if offered a tip. 

Because he is full of yamato damashii the 
Japanese soldier marches away to war, sing- 
ing the songs that already the Japanese 
poets have written for the war with Russia ; 
nor do the women of Japan shed tears when 
the men march away, nor even if their hus- 
bands and sens and brothers are brought 
home dead. It is not only an honor and a 
privilege to fight for Japan, but a greater 
honor, a greater privilege, to die for Japan. 
If an only son falls, a mother might weep, 
not because he has fallen, but because she 
has no other son to take his place. 


An Empress Who Went to War 


The women of Japan do not go out and 
fight to-day as they have done on rare occa- 
sions in the past. We had an Empress once. 
who led an army into Korea and fought at 
the head of her soldiers, And even in the 
last century, when the Shogun made his 
last stand against the Mikado, nearly a 
thousand women and girls belonging to 
families attached to the Shogun fought be- 
hind and upon the castle walls, and many 
were killed. 

It is different now. Only the men go 
out. But there-is much left for the women 
to do, and there is not a woman in Japan 
who will shirk her duty. Not only must she 
take care of the family while the men are 
away, but she must’ work for the soldiers. 
Our Empress herself is the patron of the 
Japanese Red Cross Society, whose president 
is always a prince of the royal house. With 
her own hands the Empress prepares band- 
ages and clothing for the men in the field; 
and so great was her personal interest in the 
men who fought in the war with China 
that at the close of the war she gave an 
artificial limb to every man who had lost 
one on the battlefield. 


10,000 Women Volunteers 


More than ten thousand women have al- 
ready voluntéered to go to the front to act 
as nurses. J cannot understand why they 
should be needed at the front, for there are 
so many men nurses. It is very cold in 
Manchuria at this time of year, and the 
Japanese women are not strong, and I 
should think they would be more hindrance 
than help in the field; but all who can leave 
home are anxious to go. 

The women who act as nurses must lay 
aside their kimonos and wear the regular 
dress of a hespital nurse. Both before and 
since the. war with China the women of 
Japan have attended the hospital training- 
schools, where instruction is given by Amer- 
ican and European nurses, and there are 
now no better nurses in the world than those 
of Japan. Many of these nurses, as well as © 
the women physicians, are widows of gen- 
erals and other officers who were killed in 
that war. Others are very young girls, for 
in Japan the girls marry at from eighteen 
to twenty, and after they marry they 
have so much to do to take care of their 
families that they cannot give the time to 
study. When war comes along, however, 
they find time to work for the Red Cross. 


No Old Maids 


It is a common thing to see at the head- 
quarters established in all the villages 
‘women seventy-five and eighty years of age 
working side by side with girls who have 
just begun to go to school. And of course 
there are women of all ages between. We 
do not have many old maids in Japan, for 
marriage is regarded as a duty, and as soon 
as a girl is old enough she is urged by her 
relatives to marry; but what few old maids 
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there are, are generally either doctors or 
nurses, and they always volunteer. 

Nor are the acts of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice confined to any one class of women. 
Even as all class distinction is put aside 
by the men in the army, which is composed 
of noblemen, merchants, students, and com- 
mon laborers, so it is with the women who 
do their part at home. The Empress, whom 
I have met and who is a very clever woman, 
may be seen frequently visiting the military 
hospitals, often accompanied by a party of 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[Adv.] 





INFANTS THRIVE 
on cow's milk that is not subject toany change of composition. 
BorDeEn’s EaGLe Branp ConbdENSED MILK is always the same 
in all climates and at allseasons. As a general household milk 
it is superior and is always available.—[ Adv. } 








A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
aan Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—[Adv. 








_ABSOLUTE purity and Mahly autriive—Coon's IMPERIAL 
ExtkA- Dky CHAMPAGNE. Made from the pure juice of 
grapes.—[Adv.] 





Don’t neglect a Cough. Take Piso’s CurE For Con- 
SUMPTION in time. By druggists. 25c.—[Adv.] 





BRACEs the nerves, builds up the blood, strengthens ever 
way—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.]} . 
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GRAND WIFE 


The Kind Worth Having 





- A well-known lady of Carthage, Mo., says: 
‘‘ Although I do not drink tea or coffee myself, 
I have had a most interesting experience in my 
family, for about a year ago my husband began 
to fail in health. He would get so very nervous 
at times he would have to give up his work 
and come home. His eyes were failing him, 
and the doctor became alarmed—was afraid 
he was going to lose his sight. He also got very 
yellow in complexion; at times his blood ran 
cold—from nervous chills, the doctor said. 

“Tn a few days he would return to work, still 
in that dull, chilly condition. He would drink 
coffee, coffee, coffee—‘for a stimulant,’ he would 
say (as he drank no liquor). 

“His condition gradually got worse instead 
of better, until finally I made up my mind coffee 
had something to do with it; so I bought a 
package of Postum without telling him, and 
made it according to directions. He drank it, 
and seemed to like it; so I continued to make 
it, and before the first package was gone he 
began to get so clear of complexion and feel 
so well, gaining fast in flesh, he was so delight- 
ed he would get weighed every day. 

“Finally, he talked so much about it (he 
had gained 10 pounds in 10 days) I could not 
keep it a secret any longer, and told him to give 
Postum the credit. The consequences are 
there has been no more coffee in the house 
since (and no doctor either). 

“Postum is a delightful drink made accord- 
ing to directions; I have found no better way, 
as it is a rich golden brown when cream is 
added. 

“T forgot to say husband’s eyes are as strong 
as they ever were, he is well and hearty, does 
not sit around the stove chilled all the time as 
he did before.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Coffee poison causes eye trouble in many 
cases as well as other ails, and is never suspect- 
ed. A 10 days’ trial proves things you will 
never forget. 

Look in each package for the famous little 









**99% of Camera 
valueisin the lens”’ 








The "StyleB" Goerz 
lens lets light through 
with the least possible 
resistance—this is neces- 
sary for instantaneous pho- 
tography. Our new for- 
mula for the Goerz Style B 
has produced a lens which en- 
ables the amateur to make pictures under 
conditions which have heretofore been 
considered unfavorable. When you buy a 
camera tell the man you want a Goerz Lens. 











Sample Photographs sent on request 


Cc. B GOERZ, 
Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, New York City 





RATES TO ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 


Tickets to be Sold at very Low Rates via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to be held at 
St. Louis, Mo., from April 30 to December 1, 1904, 
several forms of excursion tickets to St. Louis will be 
placed on sale by the Pennsylvania Railroad on April 
25, as follows: 

Season Tickets, good to return until December 
= “the to be sold daily at rate of $38.80 from New 

ork. 

Sixty - day excursion tickets, final limit not 
later than December 15, 1904, to he sold daily at rate of 
$32.35 from New York. 

Fifteen -day excursion tickets to be sold at 
rate of $26.25 from New York. 

Tickets of the forms named above will be sold from 
other stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad at pro- 
portionate rates. 

Ten-day special coach excursion tickets 
will be sold on May 10, and on other dates.to be an- 
nounced later, good going only on special coach trains, 
or in coaches on designated trains,.and good returning in 
coaches on regular trains, at rate of $20.00 from New 
York, $18.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates, approximating one cent per mile, from other 
points. 

Excursion Tickets by Variable Routes. Sea- 
son tickets and sixty-day excursion tickets will be 
sold via variable routes; that is, going by one direct 
route and returning via another direct route. Variable 
route tickets will be sold applying through Chicago in 
one direction at the same rates as apply for season and 
sixty-day excursion tickets to St. Louis, going and re- 
turning via the direct routes. 

On all one-way and round-trip tickets, reading to 
points beyond St. Louis, a stop-over of ten days will 
be permitted at St. Louis on payment of a fee of $1.00 
and deposit of ticket. 












CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever,Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
eee for the distressing and often 
Oe” fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. ’ 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free. which gives 
the highest teainsnatale as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 

















book, “‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 


BOKER’S 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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court ladies; and the society women of Tokyo 
make quite a point of giving up some luxury, 


or saving money they might otherwise 
spend upon new kimonos or fine European 
vowns, to add to the war fund or contribute 
to the Red Cross treasury. Even the geishas, 
who would seem to be too light-hearted to 
think seriously of anything, give much 
money and sometimes spend time sewing 
for the soldiers. As for the peasant 
women, there are none more loyal in the 
empire. 
A Heroic Mother 

Perhaps you have heard the story of the 
peasant woman who sent her only son to 
fizit for the Emperor in the war with 
China. She had always worked hard and 
saved all the money she could earn that her 
son might have an education, for you know 
we think much of education in Japan. He 
had served his term in the army, as all 
Japanese must who are of certain height 
and physically strong, and had then begun a 
business career, when the war broke out. 

Although it meant that she must go back 
to hard work in the fields, the mother bade 
her boy join the army, and his was one of 
the first regiments to reach the front. 

Every morning at daylight the woman 
went to the temple near her home to offer 
prayers to the god of war, not for the safe 
return of her son, but that he might prove 
worthy of the honor of fighting for the glory 
of his ancestors and of Japan. 

One morning as she was returning from 
the shrine of Ojin she met a man who had 
come to tell her that her boy had been killed 
in the attack on Port Arthur. 

With tearless eyes the mother turned and 
started in the direction of the shrine. The 
man, thinking she had not understood, 
called after her and told her again that her 
son was dead. 

“Yes, 1 know,” said the woman. “I go 
to thank Ojin for the honor he has conferred 
upon me. Would that I had another son 
to send to take his place.” 

Here again was the yamato damashii I 
tell you of. Are there many women in the 
world who feel like that? Yet that is the 
feeling of most of the women, and not only 
the women, but the men, of Japan. It is 
what makes of every Japanese a soldier who 
fights to win. It is what fills every Japan- 
ese woman with a passionate longing to do 
something to help, not only by parting with 
her loved ones, but by personal sacrifice and, 
if need be, braving the dangers of death and 
disease with those who are at the front. 








Seeing Thought 


WoNDERFUL experiments with the N-rays 
continue to be reported from Paris, and 
while in some quarters they are received 
with scepticism, yet the diversity of phe- 
nomena is most striking. That they are not 
heat effects, as is often claimed, the French 
investigators show by the fact that they are 
not transmitted by substances that are trans- 
parent to heat rays, while in several physio- 
logical experiments it was demonstrated 
that they can be emitted from a body below 
the temperature of the phosphorescent screen 
and the surrounding atmosphere. M. Char- 
pentier obtained an increased luminosity of 
the sensitive screen with rays from a frog 
at a temperature below that of the labora- 
tory, which was not diminished on heating 
the screen and then bringing up a cooler 
body. M. Macé in similar experiments used 
a living phosphorescent screen prepared from 
bacteria, and showed that the effects were 
not due to heat, as the phosphorescence of 
2 the screen diminished with a rise in tem- 
é perature. Most interesting of the physio- 
; logical experiments with the N-rays have 
t heen those where, by means of a phosphor- 

escent sereen, the effect of a muscular action 
such as the movement of the arm was traced 
to its motor centre in the brain or spinal 
marrow. It is even claimed that it is pos- 
sible to gauge the activity of the brain by 
the intensity of the N-rays emitted as any 
mental effort acts to increase the luminosity 
on the screen. In this way we have the 
strange phenomenon of one being able to 
see himseif think,” and a host of inter- 
esting experiments suggested. 
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T proved to be a dreadfully mixed bag. But of that later. 

A month’s strict application to business had left my faculties 

somewhat benumbed. The ripening vineyards, the winy odor 

of apples, the browning of brake and bracken, were eloquent 

signs to an expatriated Yankee that the first of September 
was at hand. At home the first of September meant dogs afield, 
the thunderous whir of grouse, autumn-tinted thickets from which 
twittering woodeock rose. Here in Normandy the first of Septem- 
ber certainly meant neither grouse nor woodcock. What it did 
mean I was not very sure; but I was dolefully persuaded that it 
meant nothing except work for me. 

Now mark what rewards a passionate devotion to duty some- 
times brings. Seated at my open window, resolutely absorbing 
erudition, I heard a hearty and unmistakable voice hail me in 
English,—the voice of Georges Bonyn. There stood the artist, a big, 
sunburnt, pleasant-eyed fellow, looking like an Englishman in his 
tweeds and spats. 


“Hello!” I said; “ what are you doing down here?” 
“Doing? Ma foi, who has a better right here? I was 


born across the river yonder. What are you doing in my coun- 
try?” 

I said I was stupefying myself with draughts from the fount of 
knowledge. 

“Nonsense,” he exclaimed, impatiently. 
I’ve something to suggest.” 

Desiring nothing better, I, however, declined. 

“Oh you!” he said, with a shrug. “ Let me tell you that it’s 
the men that count who always believe they have leisure to live. 
Come out for a walk and a talk!” 

That philosophy did apply to him. He was never in a hurry; he 
always had time to be companionable; and how he managed to do 
the work he did and win government commissions and medals 
nobody quite comprehended. 

“Perhaps,” thought I, “ Fame and Fortune are hiding just 
around the turn of the road waiting to waylay me.” So I put 
on my hat, filled my pipe, and went out. 

We exchanged a silent:grip of the hands. I fell into step beside 
him. and we sauntered forth into the autumn-tinted landscape. He 
had been making some sketches down the river, he said; had re- 
turned to spend a few days with his mother, across the river, and 
now was about ready to go back to Paris; but not quite ready. 

“To-morrow will be the first of September,” he observed. 

There was subdued excitement in his voice. 

“ What of it?” 1 asked. 

“What of it? Cristi! 

* Don’t you dare tempt me! 
for work.” 

* Pooh! 

* Certainly,” 
row—” 

“I’ve just the gun for you,” he continued, serenely; “a Greener, 
six pounds, twelve gauge. We'll use one dog,—a pointer. It’s all 
settled; Jaeques will call you at daylight—” 

*“ Now see here, Georges—” 

“| r-r-riffuse to see here. 


* Come for 


Don’t you ever shoot?” 
I left my gun in Paris; I’m here 


We're going to shoot, to-morrow, you and I.” 
I said. “Give me time to make a bow and ar- 


At daylight we embark in my dog- 


cart. Don’t keep me waiting. Have you ever seen me kept waiting? 
Bon! Then you are aware that I am to be dreaded.” 


’ 


“What is there to shoot?” I inquired, sulkily. 

“What to shoot? Partridges, parblew! And hares, and pheas- 
ants. Let me inform you this is no Tarascon, this country. There’s 
good shooting all around us.” 

“Where? In the free shooting?” 

* Exactly. After to-morrow, if you wish to shoot in the preserve, 
I can give you letters of introduction. Oh, it’s no liberty, I assure 
you. Permit me,—Colonel d’Exelmans is my uncle. Also, he is 
what you call a bird. As for me, too much ceremony; too much 
what you call ‘ put-up job’! Eh? Damn the beaters! Damn the 
r-r-ritrivers! Pour moi, tu sais, j’en ai soupé! What? After 
all, there’s much of the braconnier in me, thank God! When I 
can’t load my own gun [ll ask for a pension.” 

“1 also prefer free shooting and no favor,” said I. “ But we’re 
so near Paris here that I should think the country would be overrun 
with ready-made sportsmen—#¢ Ja Belle Jardiniére.” 

“ There'll be some. But it’s my own country, and we ought to 
make a fair mixed bag. By-the-way, we’ll stop for your permit 
at the Mayor's.” 


a walk. 








Chamber”, 


” 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


“A mixed bag, a mixed bag,” I repeated. ‘“ There’ll be only 
three ingredients, Georges.” 

‘**There’ll be more,” he said, darkly. 
made Paris sports arrive with their unbelievable dogs. 
usually five ingredients in a mixed bag down here.” 

“ That’s pleasant,” I said, sarcastically. 

“Yes, very. All I ask is that they don’t add a Yankee to that 
mixed bag and make the sixth ingredient.” 

We stopped at the Mayor’s, where I paid for a permit after we 
had touched glasses. ‘‘ A vot’ santé, m’sieu! A votre santé, Mon- 
sieur le Maire!” And so down the path under stone walls fragrant 
with late climbing roses, past the limpid green waters of the stream, 
where a brick-colored punt swung, filled with children at play; and 
at last to the calm, slow-flowing river. A steam-launch flying the 
ensign of a yacht club was waiting for Bonyn. I bade him au 
revoir, and walked back to the inn. 

No use to attempt work; the damage was done; the old dormant 
instinct awake and stirring, the bleod quickening in every vein. 
An hour later Jacques arrived with my gun and cartridges and a 
pair of leather puttees. And so with these I dreamed and smoked 
and dawdled away the afternoon, until sunset brought dinner, and 
the new moon brought sleep. 

I dreamed that troops were passing, drums beating loudly. After 
a while the crash of the drums awoke me. Jacques was beating the 
long roll on my window with his horny knuckles. It was dark; my 
good little servant came to the door with coffee, toast, and eggs; a 
horribly chilly bath gave me an appetite. Presently the crunch of 
wheels in the road warned me; and in another minute we were 
spinning away down the river road, enveloped in overcoats and 
the haze from our own breath. The sun was not yet up: a livid 
light lay over the vineyards; distant reaches of the river were 
tinted with pink. 


“Wait until these ready- 
There are 


“Not a pop of a gun, 
Not a beagle’s note,” 
I paraphrased, teeth chattering. 

“Your Bon Marché hunter never saw sunrise,” he said. “ Look: 
there’s a skin of frost on the bracken. We may yet add three more 
ingredients to our mixed bag.” 

** What ?” 

“A stray snipe, perhaps a woodcock, possibly a coq de bruyére. 
Who knows? Quiet there, Toto!” 

The beautiful big head of the old-fashioned Spanish pointer which 
had emerged from the robes at our feet was withdrawn. But the 
dog still quivered, and emitted faint whistling whines. 

“Don’t be impatient; there’s work ahead,” said Georges, patting 
the silky brown and white head. A moment later he drew rein; 
Jacques sprang to the horse’s head, and we climbed stiffly out and 
stamped the frosty ground. A vast flat plateau stretched away to 
the south, dark against a sky pulsating, quivering with the tints of 
dawn. Guns were withdrawn from cases, barrels locked, fore-ends 
snapped fast, canvas pockets filled with cartridges, the collar re- 
moved from the silky neck of Toto. 

“Drive out of gunshot,” said Georges; “there ought to be a 
covey close in.” 

Away spun the dog-cart; Toto at heel danced impatiently. Then 
a motion of Georges’ hand sent him forward like an arrow, wheel- 
ing, galloping, nose up, swinging, halting, then off again, cutting up 
his ground in a way that we read of more often than we see. The 
silence of the plain was tremendous; our footsteps on the stiffened 
ploughed ground accentuated the vast stillness. 

“The frost checks Toto,” whispered Georges. 
remedy that.” 

Now, all around and above, the luminous sky shimmered like 
the bottom of a golden bowl; the gray plain brightened. Far away 
beyond the dog, a dark point zigzagged across the horizon, and the 
distant wild note of a snipe came faintly over the plain. 

“Flushed stark,” muttered Georges. “The sun will drive the 
frost out of the ground into their wings. Mark!” 

Another snipe wheeled up, squak! squak! and darted off into the 
shimmering brightness. 

“The dog’s standing,” I said. 

And he was, like a rock. But the unseen covey began running, 
and Toto crawled on, flanked by us on either side. Suddenly the 
bunch flushed, and down went four, right and left, tumbling among 
frozen carrots and beets. 

(Continued on page 498.) 


“The sun will 
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Reunions of the Grant Family 
By Will Carleton ‘ 


iv is getting.to be more and more an es- 
tablished custom for families to hold re- 
unions in which the different branches and 
clans meet and talk over the old times, both 
of themselves and their ancestors. 

One of-the most interesting of these is 
the reunion of the Grants, all of whom trace 
their ancestry to Matthew Grant, who, in 
1635, settled down upon the ‘“ Windsor 
neadows,” by the side of the Connecticut 
River, a few miles north of where now stands 
the city of Hartford. 

It is an interesting fact that Thomas 
Dewey was his near neighbor, and that from 
those men sprang two of the most celebrated 
of Americans thus far—General Grant of 
the army, and Admiral Dewey of the navy. 


3000 Grants 

Matthew Grant and his wife Priscilla lived 
and prospered. in a straightforward, sturdy 
way, and their descendants have done their 
full share toward multiplying and replenish- 
ing the earth; there are now living nearly 
3000 of them. 

This couple, who never expected fame, in 
1637. came to Windsor from Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, which had for a few years 
been their home; and their descendants 
proved to be, for the most part, of the same 
modest, reliable stuff. Matthew was a sur- 
veyor and a keeper of the town and church 
records, and seems to have been a good all- 
around man generally. His descendants point 
out the place where his old house used to 
stand, and the whole territory about Wind- 
sor and East Windsor is still peopled, to 
some considerable extent, with the same 
quiet, straightforward race. 

Krom such obscurely heroic beginnings 
sprang the line that produced the General 
Grant of Fort Donelson and Appomattox. No 
American war took place in which it was not 
represented—the old French war, the Revo- 
lution, and the war of 1812, all contained an- 
cestors of Ulysses S. Grant. When the 
Mexican war came he was himself old enough 
to take part in it, and to be commended for 
his bravery. His history since, the world 
knows almost by heart. Since then, his son, 
General Frederick D. Grant, has worthily rep- 
resented the family in our nation’s army. 

In 1899 the clans made a grand effort 
to get together and celebrate their! past while 
clearing the way for more achievements in 
the, future. They came flocking from four- 
téen different States, and gathered on the old 
meadows at Windsor. The president of the 
family, Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., was unable to 
be there, but the meeting was, notwithstand- 
Ing. a great success. 

All wore badges, with “ clan - buttons ” 
upon them, so that each could see at a glance 
how nearly related he was to another. It 
Was the first time that any effort had been 
oF to bring the tribes together, since they 
H 


ad dispersed two hundred years before. 


An Anecdote of General Grant 
_ These festivities have been kept up every 
year--sometimes enlivened or honored by the 
presence of members of the Ulysses S. Grant 
family. Among these has been Mrs. Cramer, 
General Grant’s youngest sister, who occa- 
Sionaliy gives reminiscences of her distin- 
guished brother in his early days, when 
upen coming home from West Point vaca- 
tions, he used to make a prisoner of war of 
his baby sister, shut her up in a closet, and 
then so about wondering where she was, till 
her plaintive cries drew immediate release 
and ignorant protest from the mother. It 
Will be seen from this that the great captain 
carrie l with him his grim humor and his 
— ition to make captures, even in younger 
aavs 

The latest reunion of the Grant family, 
Whic’ is now incorporated, was at the Park 
Aven» Hotel, in New York, on Saturday 
even“, February 27. A large number were 
presc’.*, both ladies and gentlemen, and “ the 
merry laugh went round,” mingled with song 
and vominiseence, in a way that would have 
Surp ised the staid Matthew Grant, of Wind- 
‘or, “nd his faithful wife Priscilla, especially 
‘so revellers were celebrating the three 
-- a third anniversary of the lat- 

© birth. 


_ Curie, 
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Progress of Science 


Radio-Tellurium 


From Vienna comes news of a radioactive 
substance of increased intensity, which Pro- 
fessor Marckwald has recently isolated from 
Joachimsthal pitchblende, and to which he 
has given the name of radio-tellurium. This 
body possesses intense radioactivity, and 
especially great power in ionizing the. air. in 
its immediate vicinity, and in discharging 
Leyden jars without sparking. These effects 
were obtained from a few hundredths of a 
milligram of the new substance which in its 
most active form is not self-luminous. It is 
obtained with quite as much trouble as ra- 
dium, and Professor Marckwald was forced 
to work over two tons of pitchblende in order 
to obtain less than four milligrams of' the sub- 
stance. The active matter is obtained final- 
ly, deposited on a plate of bismuth or cop- 
per, which has been immersed in the solution 
for a number of days. While this deposit is 
composed almost entirely of ordinary telluri- 
um, nevertheless it carries down with it the 
minute traces of the substance to which is 
due the radioactivity, and which can be 
separated by precipitating the tellurium. 
The new substance possesses certain proper- 
ties in common with polonium, and Madame 
the discoverer of the latter, has 
protested against a new name being given 
to it. 

Chief of these points of agreement, is the 
fact that it emits only the a-rays which 
do not penetrate, but it differs from polo- 
nium in that its activity does not diminish 
to about one-half in the course of a year, 
but remains constant. This a radiation, 
according to Professor Marckwald, is so 
powerful that the impact of the rays will 
produce luminescence of a screen of phos- 
phorescent zine sulphide. These two state- 
ments appear to many physicists to be at 
variance, and they also do not consider that 
Professor Marckwald has obtained a new 
substance, though they appreciate the im- 
portance of his researches, and are awaiting 
further descriptions of his work. As cer- 
tain sources of radium that have hitherto 
been employed are now threatened to be ex- 
hausted, and as the demand for radioactive 
material for medical and other scientific pur- 
poses is constantly increasing, experiments of 
this kind are attracting more than ordinary 
attention. 


A New Telephone Repeater 

The Hewitt mercury vapor lamp has been 
found to have other uses than as a source of 
illumination, and it is now to be used as a 
telephone repeater if practical tests confirm 
preliminary experiments and the claims made 
in a patent recently issued. Mr. Hewitt’s 
lamp consists of a glass tube containing the 
vapor of mercury, supplied from a small 
amount of this substance at the bottom of 
the tube. On the passage of an electric cur- 
rent the tube is filled with a brilliant glow, 
which while not pleasant to the eye, on ac- 
count of its deficiency in red rays, is never- 
theless of wonderful intensity and efficiency, 
and is useful for many purposes. Mr. Hew- 
itt has discovered that the electrical resist- 
ance of the mercurial vapor varies with 
changes of magnetism in its neighborhood, 
or in more technical language, the resist- 
ance will vary with changes in the magnetic 
flux. Accordingly, he inserts in a circuit 
containing the vapor lamp and a source of 
current at constant potential, a telephone 
receiver. 

Ordinarily there will be no variation 
in the current, and consequently no sound 
in the receiver; but if an _ electro-mag- 
net is connected with a speaking circuit 
and brought near to the tube, the undula- 
tory current will produce variations in the 
intensity of the magnetic flux, and the tele- 
phone in circuit with the lamp will respond. 
In this way similar impulses may be trans- 
mitted and reproduced, as the column of mer- 
cury vapor is said to be very sensitive. An 
efficient telephone repeater has long been 
desired, and while mechanical devices have 
been contrived that have proved successful in 
the laboratory, few, if any, have survived 
in actual practice over long lines. The ad- 
vantage claimed for Mr. Hewitt’s invention 
is its increased sensitiveness, but actual 
trials over long lines will be required to 
demonstrate the soundness of these claims. 
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(Continued from page 406.) 

“The first ingredient,” said Georges, taking a fine cock bird 
from Toto’s velvet mouth. -* And,’ he added, “there goes the 
second ingredient.” 

Then I saw a curious and ludicrous sight. The sun had risen; 
the vast plain steamed golden vapor; and through it, apparently 
galloping across the edge of the world, went a great animal 
decorated with a pair of enormous cars. It was only a hare, but 
distance and mirage exaggerated the creature until it appeared 
like a jackass silhouetted against the horizon. We went on; the 
silence was broken by the far report of a gun. 

“The Bon Marché is at it,” observed Georges, grimly. 

Presently the marked-down coyey was winded. This time they 
lay snug, and we walked into them and dropped three more 
straightaway, I missing with my left barrel. 

** Assez,” observed Georges, though I judged that we had left 
more than a dozen. 
But it was good 
sportsmanship, and 
L very gladly swung 
off, prepared for the 
fresh covey which 
lay for us like Vir- 
ginia quail. Out of 
it we took three, I 
using two barrels 
again to bring down 
a big red __ par- 
tridge,—the kind 
that some call a 
“Frenchman.” = As 
I stooped to pick up 
the bird, another 
flushed from my 
very feet and started 
off straight.  Tak- 
ing my time, [I was 
on the point of pull- 
ing, when, with a 





roar, a pheasant 
blundered up to the 
right. I know my 


first barrel missed ; 
at the second, I saw 
his tail fall slack. 
But so great was his 
momentum that he 
plunged into a 
thicket as though 
uninjured, and I 
turned to Georges, 
mortified and aston- 
ished. He, however, 
sent the dog in, and, 
after a few minutes, 
back trotted Toto 
with a magnificent 
cock-pheasant in his 
mouth, stone-dead. 
“Three — ingredi- 
ents for a mixed 
bag.” he said, smil- 
ing; “ brown _ par- 


tridge, red par- 
tridge, and pheas- 
ant.” 


“Mark left!” I 
cried, and the crack 
of his gun answered. 
A hare, jumping up 
under my very feet, ; 
had doubled, dodged, 
and flashed past be- 
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That was the hottest corner I ever found myself in. Never had T 
seen such utterly reckYess shooting. A rabbit bounced up, and 
sheets of shot sent me on a jump for the nearest tree. At mo- 
ments, through the foliage, | caught glimpses of wild-eyed, sport- 
mad Frenchmen, gesticulating, shouting, bawling for their abomi- 
nable dogs. Hot, perspiring faces peered from the brush; near- 
sighted eyes scanned the thicket. i knew that if L moved they'd 
shoot at me first and deplore the mistake afterward. 

Anger replaced fear; [I stepped out, gun poised, swearing to 
pepper the first man who raised gun until I was safe outside that 
infernal covert. Georges, laughing, led the way, calling in Toto. 
We had three pheasants and a rabbit. “ But no Yankee that time; 
too peppery for an ingredient in a French mixed bag,” he said, and 
roared with laughter at my fury. 

Enraged as I was, I was also glad enough to get free from that 
bit of wood where maniac Gauls blazed away at everything moving, 
and the air rang 
with yaps of rab- 
bit - running beagles 
and pellet - stricken 
mongrels. And 
from that incred 
ible inferno I fled, 
too upset to add 
anything to my 


expressed opinion 
of the Parisian 
sport. 


Luncheon in the 
dog-cart calmed me. 
We deposited our 
game with Jacques, 
took a few fresh 
cartridges, emptied 
our wine-cups, and, 
pipes alight, swung 
off into the hill 
bracken, Toto lead- 
ing and cautioned to 
work close. Rabbit 
after rabbit fell to 
Georges’ gun; I 
missed two, and 
got no more chances 
until a hare ran 
into a charge of 
shot fired by me, 
and doubled up in 
fine style. 

We met two 
Frenchmen, quiet, 
gray - eyed, sun- 
scorched gentlemen, 
not of the Parisian 
stripe. They show- 
ed us a brace of 
woodcock, but those 
were the only wood- 
cock we saw that 
day. Nor were we 
able to add a snipe 
to the ingredients 
of our mixed bag. 
However, the unex- 
pected cropped up 
as usual, A pair of 
mallards flushed 
from a_cattle-pond 
in the edge of a 
thicket, and Georges 
dropped the drake. 
Later we © struck 
partridges, but they 





hind us. It was were already very 
Georges’s shot: and, wild, having no 
* Four ingredients,” z Drawn by Sydney Adamson doubt been  ham- 
he said, grinning, as It was Georges’s shot mered and pursued 


he lifted the great 

furry creature by 

the ears and dropped 

him into his shoulder-sack. The popping of Parisian fowling-pieces 
now became more frequent. Standing on a bit of rising ground. we 
looked down at a plain below. The plain was dotted with little 
squares of cover, bushes and young trees bunched into rectangular 
thickets. Here and there in the distance we saw specks moving, 
occasionally a smaller four-legged speck madly careering over the 
ground. These were the Paris Nimrods and their unspeakable dog 
kind. Standing a moment to survey the land, I caught sight of 
something running. It was a pheasant, and the next instant three 
more pheasants ran out of a bit of brush, made a half-circle, and 
ran into it again. 

* Now look out for a hot corner and the Yankee ingredient,” 
said Georges, briskly. 

A few minutes later Toto was in the cover and we on either 
side. Then a shadow fled across our path; a cock-pheasant came 
sailing into the thicket, and Georges knocked him down with one 
barrel. Instantly three more pheasants flushed; and, at the 
same time, from all four corners of that cover, storms of shot 
swept, knocking the leaves all over us, rattling on our canvas 
coats and leather leggings. The Varis gentlemen were with us. 





down wind by some 
of the Parisian 
horde; so we got 
but one shot and one brace. That monstrous game bird, 
the heatheock, we saw no sign of. I had never shot one, 
but Georges had, and said that one or two fell to his 
gun every year in the free shocting. I might have added 
to our mixed bag a_ beautiful roebuck that stood broadside 
on, watching me as I advanced. But my last deer had 
been shot; never again was I to draw trigger on_ that 
sort of game. To my surprise, when I told Georges, he 
seemed to understand. 

Dusk was purpling the tops of the trees as we came out on 
the hill above the vineyards and looked down into the valley 
where the roof of my inn glimmered red. Rooks were flying 
in the red west; a few leaves fell from the beeches; the scent 
of burning brush was in the air. 

“Well?” inquired Georges, after a long silence. 

“Vou are right,” I said. “Only the stupid find no time for 


leisure. Come to the inn; I have a biscuit and a glass of wing 


waiting.” 
“Ca y est,” he murmured, shouldering his gun. And we began 
the descent. 
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Music 


The Opera Season 

Mr. Hetnricuw Conriep’s first season of 
opera at the Metropolitan came to an end 
on March 5. The record of his accomplish- 
ment, in the matter of bare facts, is as fol- 
Jows: 

There have been, in all, sixty subscription 
nights and matinées; this is exclusive of 
the “ Parsifal” performances, the special 
“ Ring ” series (now in progress), two pri- 
vate benefit performances, and the thirteen 
Saturday - night performances at popular 
prices. In all, there were one hundred: and 
one performances—fifty in Italian, thirty- 
seven in German, and fourteen in French,— 
whereby, it may be remarked, it will be seen 
that Mr. Conried has not been, after all, so 
superlatively Teutonic in his preferences as 
was feared. Twenty-seven different operas, 
or portions of operas, were presented. Of 
these, twelve were of the Italian repértoire, 
nine of the German, and four of the French. 
“Ta Dame Blanche,” belonging, properly, 
to the French list, was sung in German as 
“Die Weisse Dame,’ while “The Magic 
Flute” was given variously as “ Die Zau- 
berfléte” and “Il Flauto Magico,” which 
credits it to both the German and the Italian 
list. The record of presentations shows 
eleven performances of “ Parsifal,” eight of 
“ Aida,” five of ‘‘ Rigoletto,” “ Tannhiiuser,”’ 
“ Pagliacci,’ and “ Lohengrin,’ four’ of 
“ Walkiire,” “Tosca,” “Il Barbiere,” “ Tris- 
tan,” “Magie Flute,” “ L’Elisir d’Amore,”’ 
“Carmen,” “ Coppélia,” and “ Faust ”; three 
of “ Bohéme,” “ Traviata,” and “ Lucia ” 
two of “ Siegfried,” the “ Mefistofele ” prison 
scene, and “ Roméo et Juliette”; and one 
each of “ Fidelio,’ ‘“ Die Weisse Dame,” 
“Nozze di Figaro,” “ Rheingold,” and “ Git- 
terdiimmerung.” 

It is, on the surface, an excellent record, 
and it recalls memories of wholly delightful 
individual successes — “ Parsifal,’’ Caruso, 
Ternina, and some great “ Tristan” per- 
formances, the admirable Mottl, the tem- 
peramental Vigna, some rich and artistic 
settings, an intelligent stage-manager (whose 
activities, however, were “sadly haimpered ), 
Sembrich, Calvé (with reservations), a 
charming new ballet: these stand out in the 
memory as marking achievements of rare and 
important excellence; there are others, which 
we need not recall; but these that have been 
named were. of prime consequence. That 
Mr. Conried succeeded so magnificently with 
his hazardous “ Parsifal ” venture; that he 
let us hear, for :the first time, the delectable 
Caruso and the great master Mottl, and that 
best of Italian conductors Arturo Vigna; 
that he gave us several of the finest repre- 
sentations of “ Tristan und Isolde” that we 
have heard in a decade; that many of his 
new stage furnishings were admirable; that 
he let us hear again such valuable and fa- 
miliar friends as Alfred Hertz, Sembrich, 
Calvé, Gadski, Homer, Van Rooy, Plancon, 
Scotti, Campanari, Blass, and Reiss; and 
such welcome newcomers as Olive Fremstad, 
Edith Walker, Aino Ackté (an unsatisfac- 
tory singer, though a most interesting ac- 
tress), Kliépfer, and Goritz—for all of these 
things he deserves and has received abun- 
dant. praise. But with all due regard for 
the difficulties of what was, for hisn, an un- 
familiar undertaking, one must take note of 
shortcomings that were, to say the least, 
palpable. 

Shall we be obliged to tolerate next sea- 
son, One can imagine impatient subscribers 
as wondering, such representatives of 
the impor tant tenor réles of the French ré- 
pertoire as Mr. Naval, Mr. Dippel, and the 
indeseeiiabiie Mr. Riviere, garnered from the 
illustrious ranks of Mr. Savage’s English 
Grand Opera Company? Or such “ sec- 
onds ” as Mme. Norelli, late of the same or- 
ganization, and budding young sopranos bor- 
rowed from Mr. Conried’s operatic training- 
school? And shall we have to content 
ourselves with such a Tristan, Siegfried, 
faunnhduser, and Lohengrin’ as Mr. 
Krauss? We are indicating deficiencies 
which Mr. Conried cannot afford to ignore 
in laying his plans for future seasons. "They 

lay ‘be noted here without in the least im- 
piving a forgetfulness of the many brilliant 
and excellent results which have attended 
his endeavors. 
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No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS Look for Signature 
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Skin Diseases 


Ghe 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other e 
skin troubles can be promptly Fifth Avenue 
cured by B 
ook Shop _ 


i drozone Ww: have for sale the ORIGINALS of 





the best work of the best illustrators. 
If you see in any of the leading books 
or periodicals an illustration the original of 
which you would like to possess, come to THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP, and it we 


do not have it we will probably be able to ob- 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 


Take no substitute, and see that tain it for you. If you cannot c all, state your 

every bottle bears my signature. wants and we shall be pleased to give your 
Trial Size, 25 Cents communication prompt attention, 

Q. Druggists or by mail, from Visitors are cordially invited to call at THE 


FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP and inspect 


Dept. ¢, 
Tae our fine art exhibits, consisting of paintings in 
Cd Ltd oil and water-color ; drawings in wines a ip 
FREE {Booklet on the rational eaneus and ink ; autographs ; bronzes ; choice books ; 
lof diseases sent tree fine stationery ; prints and photographs, etc.,ete, 
= — ————— Send us your address and we will forward 
ERROR ERE RE REE RENE EERE EIT notices of art exhibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are issued. Mail orders care- 
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With rich, Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
f. glossy hair; NEW YORK CITY 
Ad itching, scaly, 
d scal ~— 
ae cleansed and| |PRACTICAL GOLF 


purified, by shampoos with Cutl- 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 











CURA Soap and dressings of Cu- Amateur Golf Champion of the U.S. 

TICURA, the great skin cure and Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 200 
* ages, $2.00 net (postage extrz 

purest and sweetest of emollients. PR Te ae RE 

ERE RENE RE RE RENE NERERERCRERERERCRE REECE HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





The Baby: His Care and Training 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


This book tells everything the mother should know regarding the food, clothing, and bringing- 
up of ‘tthe baby.” It is a complete and authoritative treatise, written by the highest authority in 
the world on this subject. Attractively bound and fully illustrated. 


$1.00 net, (Postage 7 cts.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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GOOD WHISKEY 


Its up to » 40) Gi 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI,” O 
$T. JOSEPH. MO LOUISVILLE. KY. 

















I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every 


Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


QRS SS 
The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake ina CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 

HARTFORD New YorkK LonpDOoN 





To have the correct flavor a Cocktail 
should be freshly made, and flavored 
with that most delightful, aromatic.tonic 


DR.SIEGERTS 
ANGOSTURA 


The Bitters that Gave Birth to the Cocktail 
HE BEST APPETIZ 


J. W. Wuppermann, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y. 





* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy j, °) 
Safe, Sure, 


Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Recs 





“ PISO'’S CURE FOR 
SE CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

i Best Cough Syrup. ‘l'astes . Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 
“CONSUMPTION 





TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 





The Elements of Wealth Against 


International Law 
By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A work sufficiently elementary in character 
to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential 
information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 





Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in existence 
of the great combination of -brains and capital 
which still remains the type and model of all 
trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 
the growth of this institution from its origin 
to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
most influential and most dreaded financial 
power in America. 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 
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Ghe Stories of 
Peter and Ellen 


BY 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of “The Roggie and Reggie Stories,” “The Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe.” 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, 
happiest little brother and sister you 
ever knew. They have a pet pony and 
a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and 
such things. You ought to get acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Companion volume to ‘‘ The Lovable Tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe.” Illustrated with Sixteen Full Pages in 
Color. Square octavo, richly Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 
net (postage extra), 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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